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The Glass Industry. I. By Prof. 
C. HANFoRD HENDERSON. ‘Traces 


the progress of glass-making in 


America during colonial times. 


A Marine Biological Observatory. 
By C. O. WHITMAN. 
extension of the work of research 


now carried on at Wood's Holl. 


A plea for the | 


' 
| 


The A&sthetic Sense and Religious | 


Sentiment in Animals. 
E. P. Evans. 
which 


possess at least the rudiments of 


By Prof. 
Contains evidence 
that animals 


goes to show 


the finer mental faculties. 


Ghost Worship and Tree Worship. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


Seedlings. 
By Sir Joun Luprock, 
author of ‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,’ 
of Civilization,’ etc., and editor of the * 
dern Science Series.” With 684 Illustrations. 
2 vols., Svo. Cloth, 310.00. 
These volumes contain the 


F.R.S 


3., ete., 


‘ Origin 


Bart., 


results of most exten 


‘he Natio 


| Rousseau’s 


Mo- | 


sive observations made at Kew and elsewhere, witha | 


view to solving some of the many interesting prob 
lems connected with the germination of plants. The 


numerous illustrations will be found of the greatest | 
value to botanists in elucidating the text 


|The Naturalist on the River 


Amazons. 


By HENRY WALTER BartEs, F.R.S., late As- 
sistant Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With a Memoir of the Author by 
EDWARD CLODD. 
Illustrations. S8vo. Cloth, 85.00. 

In company with Alfred Russel Wallace, the au 
thor in 1848 began an exploration of the Amazons 
noe for the collection of objects of natural histo 

. This volume records the adventures of an eleven 
le sojourn, during which specimens of nearly 


PRICE 10 


New Books 


Emile; 


CENTS 


D. Appleton & Co. 





Or, TREATISE ON EDUC ATION. Abridg 
ed, translated - lannotated by Wintiamw H 
Payy, Ph.D, LL 0. Chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Mesboiih and President of the 
Peabody Normal College The twentieth 
volume in the International Education S« 
ries, I2mo. Cloth, §1.50 
Rousseau’s “ Emile may be reganted as th 
source of social polit wational ideas tha 
advocate a return t It is the st racdica 
work of the kind ever written and not only gave tt 
primary impul Ise to Pestalozzi and Rasextow, but set 
on fire all Europe, and ae yhably cid v than any 
other book to bring about the French Rev t 
| No book is more ful thar this to prowoke 


With Map and numerous | 


fifteen thousand species were obtained, and includes | 


descriptions of habits of animals-aketches of Bra 


zilian and Indian life, and various aspects of nature | 


under the equator. 


‘The Great Enigma. 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY. Cloth, 


4.00. 


“An important contribution to the apologeties of the 
im . Mls great argument, which invoives a cri 


SVO. 


| tical examination of some of the main currents of mi 


The History of Ciwadinan 


Shows the prob- | 


ability of the latter practice having | 


grown out of the former. 


Other 
MAN IN NATURE; BIRDS OF THE GRASS 
LANDs (illustrated) ; 


Articles on 


SCIENCE AS A 


FACTOR IN AGRICULTURE; HABITs OF | 


THE GARTER SNAKE (illustrated); 


NuMBER Forms (illustrated); TRE- 
PANG (illustrated); SCIENCE 
ING; PREHISTORIC TREPANNING; NEW 
STAR IN THE MILKY Way; Discovery 


OF SEXUALITY IN PLANTS: SERVILITY 


IN Dress; SKETCH OF ROBERT BOYLE 
(with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO, 
NEW YORK. 


TEACH- | 


| 


| guages, 


dern speculative 
lectical skill. 


thought, is pre sented with rare dia 


A powerful book.” —London Times. 


New Edition of Haeckel’s ** 


Or, The Development of the Earth and its In 
habitants by the Action of Natural Causes 
By ERNST HAECKEL, Professor in 
versity of Jena. The translation revised by 
Professor E. Ray LANKESTER, M.A., F.R.S. 
With 46 Illustrations. In two vols., 12mo 
Cloth, $5.00. 


the Uni- | 


“ The book in its present form con not fail to interest | 


all who have a taste for natural history . It isa 
sufficient recommendation for it that it ts the statement 
of the views of one of the most learned, experienced, 
and honored naturalists of modern times.”—From th« 


Reviser’s Preface. 
Dictionary of Every - Day 


German and English. 


By MARTIN KRUMMACHER, Ph.D. In Two 
Parts : GERMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN. Ifmo, 356 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 

In addition to the Dictionaries proper. this volume 
contains lists of the most important technical terms, 
proper names spelled differently in the two lan 
a sound-notation, an outline of grammar, 
and several pages of “travel talk" in parallel col 
umns. 


Handbook of Military Sig- 
naling. 


Prepared by Captain ALRERT GALurp. 
Signal Officer First Brigade, National 
Guard, New York Illustrated. lfimo 


Flexible cloth, 50) cents. 


This manual has been approved by the Signal Of 
fice at ¥ aarpom 2, and its use has been prescribed 
for the National Guard of the State of New York 


. le > 
For sa »y all bookeellers: 








. 3, and 


he y 
nal thought in regard to 
theories 


the grounds of educationa 


Charles Darwin: 


HIS LIFE TOLD IN AN AUTORLO 
GRAPHICAL CHAPTER, AND IN SE 
LECTIONS FROM HIS LETTERS Rv 
his Son, FrRaNcts Darwin, FIRS. Fellow 
of Christ's College, Cambridze. With | 
trait. One volume, I2meo. Cloth, $1.4 
; Tt is not merely an abbreviation of th« ife 
and Letters’ published some six vears ago, for it con 
tains new matter, and is altogether a better ustructed 
and more readable narrative. The parts this volume 
which will be found especiaily satisfactory are he 
hy found among Darwin's papers, the 


brief autobiograp 
account of his sullabeus Views, which {s fuller than any 
thing hitherto published on the subject. and the recol 
lections contributed by his son \. ¥. Sun 


RECENT FICTION 


A Comedy of Elopement. 


By CHRISTIAN Reip. author of ‘ Valerie 
Aylmer,” ** Morton House.” et No. 108, 
Town and Country Library. I2me. Pa 
per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00 
7 . 2 
In the Suntime of Her 
Youth. 

By Beatrice Waitsy, author of ‘The Awak 
ening of Mary Fenwick, ‘Part of the 
Property,” et No. 108, Town and Coun 
try Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
S100 

far above the average novelist New 


“ Miss Whi itby t ts 
rk Commercial Advertiser 
‘Part of the Pr perty’ 

It is refreshit te 

not a trace of 


is a thoroughly good book 
read an ee Se “h there is 
f slipshx “ work n Spectator 


From Dusk to Dawn. 
By KaTHARINE P. Woops, author of ‘ Metze- 
rott, Shoemaker.” I2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


wr attain to such wide 
as did Katharine Pearson 


Rarely, indeed, does an auth 
yrominence in so short a time 
Veaxis on the appearance of her somewhat soctalistic 
novel called ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker.’ That story, how 
ever, with all its absorbing power, gave only the faint 
est evidence of the real strength that has hitherto re 
mained latent, but whichis now so wonderfully deve- 
lopet in ber latest story, ‘From Dusk to Dawn.” "—Bal 
ftimore American. 

A thoughtful, acute, observant novel, designed to fl 
lustrate the nature and effects of hypnotic influences 
The whole treatment ts stimulative of thought in com 
paratively new channels.”—New York Commercial Ad 


twerttser 
“Furnishes the reader with plenty of attractions tn 
the way of bumor and ingenuity, but it is also a story 


with a purpose.” — Hartford Post 


w will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. AP p L ETON & CO., 


Bond St., New York. 
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E:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ly ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
( —Resident pupils limited to sixteen. Terms, 
$500. Principals, . G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 





ConNeEcTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE 7 Ss BIOCE SAN 


School.—Advent term, eightee ioe: opens 
Sept. 21,1892. The Rev. Francis T. Raceell M.A., 
tor. Miss Mary R. Hilliard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Sorting and re! School for 
young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1802. 








ee New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
Vi Ge oP BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
L Polk Cha cee 3 French and English Boarding 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1892. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
HE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in the 
most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. Stu- 
dents prepared for we. 
Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 120-124 West Franklin St. 

HE EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 

Day School for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFervre, Princt- 
pal. 30th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1802. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
( 24 UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In. 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. nes 
IJOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
>) Address the Dean. 

EpmunND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concor¢ 
Bw ‘CORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
- prepared for eollege, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury 
pPowese POINT "SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness, Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
if”. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 26th year. 
Head Master. A. H. WARD 


H. W. Roya (Harv.) 
Mrs. KNAPP, Principal. 


(Harv.), Asst. Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACA DEM Y. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
begins January 11, 1893. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
entific School. Send for Catalogue. 
NEw York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidualism in education. Special attention to college 
preparation. Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
Gymnasium. Resident students. 
Mary B. Wuirton, A.B., and Lots A. BANGS 
(formerly of 525 Park Avenue). 








NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. , : 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ron ALD McDonaxp, B. B. A., Oxford. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantow n, 202, § 204, 3385 West 
Chelten Avenue. ¥ 
ly ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the schoo) by an examiner from 
the C otlege. School « certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, , Philadel phia. 
Vise GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
é yruce Street. Most delightful loc ation in Philadelphia. 
12th year + September 21, 1892. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 
_C¢ ircular on | applic ation. 


PE 








SYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 


Aj RS. COMEGYS AND M1ISS BELL'S 


English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 





PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
] TSS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
d German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 





Teachers, etc. 


[ JANTED—A POSITION IN PHI.- 

loso PPA by a graduate and Fellow of the Untv. 
of Wis., an from Géttingen, Ger. ferences. 
Address J. e la Plaine, Geneva, 
Saitecrland 


FEW BOYS WILL FIND PLEA- 

sant and refined home in teacher’s family. Pre 

paration for college or business. Decided advantages; 
references. Address TEACHER, care of Nation. 


M:: JOHN TRIST, A DAILY READ- 
erin the British Museum, is open to undertake 
research for Authors or Publishers in America. Address 
care Capper Entertainment Agency, 62 Strand, London. 


HE LATIN PROFESSOR IN A RE- 
SPECTABLE college desires a new appointment 
for next year. Satisfactory reasons given for changing. 
Address SENECA, Nation office. — 
HARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 


4 5 Rue 

















School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
REAU, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago.—The best 
city. schools, colleges, universities, State normals, 
academies, seminaries, church schools, etc., are among 
our regular patrons. Also have frequent vacancies for 
governesses and tutors. Now is the best time to regis- 
ter for fall ES. Send for hand-book, and note 
what we are doing for teachers. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


d MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEA e* H- 
ers’ Agency et “Y, Professors, Teachers 
to Colleges, Schools, and Kami 





tors, Gove +" ete., 


lies. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, pote. oi Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and 120% South Spring Sireet, bey st eles. Soency 
Manual free. VERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 








WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
Wishtag 0 chain e at an increased salary, should address 
C. B. RuGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


A MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM hg by a 

150 Sth-Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


is oabuiite ts in proportion to its 
An ss Soucy influence. If rR merely hears 
of vancancies and Zt h at is something, but if it 
tells you about them is asked to recom- 
mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, ag is more. Ours Recomme nds 
. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Educationatl. 
MUSEU OF FINE ARTS, 


tS S DABS, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
peel year now 0) 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
ey and Rergpective. Principal instructors: F. 

. Benson, E. Tarbell, (Drawing and Painting) = 
bBo en Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), 
ward Emerson (Anatomy), and A. Cross Pexepee. 
tive). Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries 
of the museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition. 
The subjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of Education, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philosophy, Greek. It’ also 
embraces efficient Pre aratory and Indergraduate De 
partments. A thoroug ly organized School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 
cess of development. 





CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 





Two Scholarships for Women. 





The Harvard University Examinations 


For Women will be held in New York on June 27, 29 
and 30,and July 1, 1893. Two scholarships, one of #306 
and one of $200, are offered in connection with these 
examinations. 

For information apply to the SECRETARY, No. 32 East 
33d Street. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY 

—The Leading Sehool of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata- 
logue. Moses TRUE Browy, M.A., Boston, Mass. 
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When you build your house, 
Stain the Shingles; don't 
paint them. You would not 
paint the hardwood finish of 
the interior, because it would 
destroy its beauty. It is the 
same with Shingles. Paint 
them, and you detract from 
their beauty; stain them and 
you add to it. Cabot’s Cre= 
osote Shingle Stains are as 
durable as paint and cost 
less. 


Se ence 


Send 6c. stamps for wood samples and sketch-book. 


SaMUEE Capot, Sole Mfr., 
71 Kilby St., Boston, [lass. 














An Account of the Excavations Made by the 
American School of Athens at 


THE HERAION OF ARGOS 


in 1892. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Ph.D., ete., Director 
of the School. Folio. Illustrated with eight 
Plates in photogravure. Price, by mail, $3.15. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 





JUST PUBLISHED; 
ANDERSEN'S MARCHEN. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary by Prof. O. B. Super. Cloth, 254 pages. 

80 cents. 
LOTI'S PECHEUR D'ISLANDE. With 


Prof. R. J. Morich. Paper, 140 pages, 30 cents. 
D. C. Heatu & Co., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 








Heath’s Modern Language Series. 


Notes by 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., N. W. Cor. 48th St., N.Y. 


FRENCH | Fine 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


BOOKS. 





Stationery. 


Sample Book on applica 








Send for Catalogue. | tion. 








Kiepert’s Atlas Antiquus. 


Substantially bound in full cloth. 
postpaid, $2.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 





Single ce ypies, 





BRENTANO’S 
124 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





BOOKS COLLEGES AND 
of every description, SCHOOLS 
0th supplied with 
FOREIGN AND Text-Books, Stationery, 
DOMESTIC and every requisite 


Send for Catalogue. at reduced rates 














Reading LN) 
Writing 


vat? GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANLA, a 

pod magazine for the study of the German Lan 
eand Literature. $2 a year. Sample coptes free. 
ress: GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 
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Atle untic 
C/ ‘Lino a RANCE COMPANY, 
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S we ; , ISL, to Bist December, 180 : 
ONDINE, VELOUTINE, ARMURE, GLACE, | posses pata during 
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| Returns of Pre 














Plain and Rheruri z eHecls tin mewvo ana stviisrk miums and Ex 
ries } penses sus 
vs, 
hi rar VA’ : . . The Company has the following ass ‘ 
for Wedding . Light Shades | 
White tor Wedding Gowns, Light Shades | trict states and State of New. York 
; ; } : , j Sti City, Bank, an ther Stocks 3" ass 
’ ir j | , | A i ck " 
for Evening and Dinner Dress. Reins eal amie tia 
“oes | Real Fstate and Clal ® the Compa 
Assortments and Styles will be nv, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Rills Receiva 
Cash in Bank 
A» ) Amount Srv sro 
| SDroadevat HR 19th Fe ee rae 
| of profits will be paid to the iders t t ett 
| legal representatives and after emda 
iw YW , ' ruarvy n 
NEW YORK. | of February nex 
| The itstanding certificates of the tasue TSSS wil 
' 
} be re | . rT : 
} legal presentatives, on and after Tuesday, ¢ eevent? 
fis > j ff February next, frou w ‘ e ‘ i 
| will cease The certificates to be praiuced at the time 
| | of payment, and cancelled 
. - | A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
Por rent ($200 for the season of 1543-3100 on exe j et ur i eof the pany for year 
cution of lease)—a Swiss cottage, just complete at | 9 . s for w ‘ ates Ww 
Seal Harbor, on southern shore of Island, nine ea } ° — : 
from Bar, and four from N. BE. H arb rr. House has tly | be issued on anda Tuesda he sewond of May nex 
stories, with baleony on three sides of second. It y r arnt 
contains living-room (with fireplace), Kitchen qwith | PMAN 
large store-room), dining-room, two ct hambers, and bath. | H tAt SEN y 
room (with hot and cold water). Drains to sea; water | 
from village water-works. Fronts west, with view of | RUSTERS 
water and Sargent’s Mt. No other building with in 200 1D. Jones ieorce Rifas Anson W ard 
feet. Fine trees on high ground (belonging to lot) back = w 5 - 
of house. If occupants board out (h« tela and boar i wt Ww Moor ni k saac | 
house at $S and 86 per week at 200 vards distance 4 Raver Cc. A. Hand N Denton S 
kitchen and dining room would serve as ram bers p _— aon th ’ " a onl 
If desired, house w wuld be furnished for boarders for | * : - oe * 4 
| ~cntaeaes mal. Address W: M Shao Cambricduce ames Low Chas. P. Buniett stay Ams k 
Mass. } William Sturgts Henry F. Haw seph Agos 
IZ c "Ri PI é ! Vv WT \ TE 4’ \ 2 Sl’ 8 i} : Marshall ~o.W. Ca . 
i ‘ . s < I \ n 
2 tmer Resort, University Tawr ? k. Tir i Cha ev ‘ 
Austria; 1,40 feet abov the se wi irv. bracing W xT \ Flovd nes Tr 
climate. i tel Tin 1, open all the vear. Carl Lands N iw z Ma ander N ‘ 
Propriet rr. Large, airy, sunny nx we she ss site . 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d e or i carte tt y awr'es nure v 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages ar sleixhs Ww t lee Wald. P. Brown, W I 
low rates. Charn rf fron 
at all seasons < ~ ring | NES siden 
teachers of the | wt M E, V Pres 
sic, ete., at ver nent . 
eare and skilled lesi st Fnxlis | ALA AVEN Vice Pres 
American references. Tllustrated pamphlets 
application 
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MaAcMILLAN & Co.s NEw. Books. 





NOW READY. 


Collected Edition of the Poems of William Watson. 


Also Limited Large-Paper Edition printed on English Hand-Made Paper. 
*,* In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this volume contains all the 


16M0, CLOTH, $1.25. 


edition of which was published in 1884. 


Only 100 copies for sale. $3.50. 
pems included in the volume entitled ‘The Prince Quest and Other Tales,’ a small 





Third Edition of Sir John Lubbock'’s New Book. 
The Beauties of Nature, 


AND THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Joun Luppock, M.P., F.R.S. 
With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. 
Uniform with the new edition of ‘‘ The Pleasures 
of Life.’ Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
“ His volume is a perfect storehouse of informa- 
tion, imparted in a style that at once charms and in- 
terests. There are over fifty illustrations and twelve 
page-plates, all admirable, the latter — of un- 
common beauty and interest.”—Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 





A New Book by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
The History of Early English 
Literature.., 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooke. With Maps. Large 
12mo, $2.59. 

“Tt is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry from its beginnings to the accession of 
King Alfred. A thorough knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon language was needed by the man who under- 
took such a weighty enterprise, and this knowledge 
is possessed by Mr. Brooke in a degree Lea ae’ b un- 
surpassed by any living scholar.”—Evening Bulletin. 





Now Ready. Large 12mo. Cloth, $2.60. 
A Review of the Systems of Ethics 


Founded on the Theory of Evolution. By C. M. Wr- 
LIAMS. 12mo, cloth, $2.60. 


Social Life in England, 

From the Restoration to the Revolution, 1660-1690. 
By WILL1AM Connor Sypney, author of ‘ England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

“He has succeeded in delineating the every-day life 
of the time in a singularly graphic manner. The 
latter half of the book deals with life in London, all 
phases of which are realistically painted; but on these 
chapters we must resist the temptation to dwell. Al! 
are as entertaining as they are edifying to the stu- 
dent of sociology.’’—Critic. 





Now Ready. Uniform with Fitch’s ‘ Lectures on 
Teaching.” 
A NEW BOOK BY S.S. LAURIE. 
The Institutes of Education. 


Comprising a Rational Introduction to Psychology. 
By Dr. 8. 8. Laurie, author of ‘Occasional Ad- 
dresses on Educationai Subjects.’ 16mo, $1.00. 


* Our greatest living writer on education.’’°—Jour- 
nal of Education, 





England in Egypt. 
By ALFRED MILNeR, late Under Secretary of Finance 
in Egypt. 8vo, $5.00. 

“A more diffuse and elaborate work would not 
have been so useful as this volume, which is conspi- 
cuous for lucidity and orderliness of treatment and 
exposition. The 5 ag ae te is also distinctly bet- 
ter than it would have n if it had been overlaid 
with a veneering of finish. His book is an important 
contribution to the literature of a subject which, 
from the dawn of eax has never ceased to irtte- 
rest mankind.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Sketches of Life and Character 
in Hungary. 
By MarGaRet FiLetcuer. With Illustrations by Rosr 
De QuEsNE. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


** Miss Fletcher's modest account of her travels in 
Hungary wiil be found genuinely entertaining, and 
sresenting often quite new views of a highly attract- 
ve and interesting people.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 





New and Cheaper Edition. Now Ready. Globe 8vo, 
$1.50. 


Letters of James Smetham. 


With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Sarah 
Smetham and William Davies. With Portrait. 
Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

‘* His style is full of charm. He possesses a won- 
derful gift of description. His letters are full of the 
most brilliant word pictures. He has also a remarka- 
ble humor, fresh, bright, natural, and even delicate 
and kindly. His flow of thought is full and steady. 
. . . Beyond the personal interest, however, there is 
a literary one, and few men have bequeathed to the 
world a richer epistol legacy than the painter, 
James Smetham.”’—New York Tribune. 





In the Key of Blue, 


And Other Prose Essays. By JoHN ADDINGTON Sy- 
monpDs, author of ‘Our Life in the Swiss High- 
lands.’ 12mo, cloth, extra gilt, $3.50, 

Now Ready. Mr. H. A. Jones’ New Play. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Saints and Sinners.” 
The Crusaders. 

An Original Comedy of Modern London Life. By 
Henry ARTHUR JonEus, author of ‘‘ The Middle- 
man,”’ “The Dancing Girl,” ‘‘Saints and Sin- 
ners,” ete. 16mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Echoes of Old Country Life. 


Being recollections of Sport, Politics, and Farming 
in the Good Old Times. By J. K. Fowter. With 
Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


“One of the most delightful volumes of remi- 
niscences that have appeared during the last few 
years.”’"—N. Y. Tribune. 








Now Ready. A New ae cael Edition with Por- 
rait. 


Wanderers. 


Being the Poems of Wiii1AM WINTER. New Edi- 
tion. Revised and Enlarged. With a portrait of 
the author, reproduced from a drawing by J. N. 
MarBxe. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

*,* Also a limited large-paper edition, printed on 
English hand-made paper. Price, $2.50. 
‘“* The poems have a singular charm in their grace- 
ful spontaneity.’’—Scots Observer. 





A Paradise of English Poetry. 


Arranged by H. C. BEeEecnine. 2 vols., large 12mo, 
bound in buckram, $6.00. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 
The Life of Jesus. 


Critically examined by Dr. Davin Friepricu 
Strauss. Translated from the German Edition 
by GrorGeE ExioT. 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 


A new book by the Bishop of Durham. 


The Gospel of Life. 
Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian 
Doctrine. By Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop 
of Durham. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 








A new book by the late Dean Church. 
Cathedral and University Sermons. 


By R. W. Cuurcn, Sometime Dean of St. Paul’s 
and Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, New York. 





NEW NOVELS. 





Now Ready. 12mo, $1.00. 

A Born Player. 

By Mary West. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 
Don Orsino. 
A Sequel to ‘Saractnesca’ and ‘Sant’ Ilario.’ By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
*,* The three volumes in box, $3.00. 





Under Pressure. 


Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa THEo- 
DOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Full of the Bo gp amy glowing oe of that 
beautiful land of the olive and myrtle. The Marche- 
sa Theodoli is to be congratulated upon this literary 
venture.”’°—St. Louis Republic. 


The Last Touches. 


By Mrs. W. K. Cuirrrorp, author of ‘ The Love Let- 
ters of a Worldly Woman,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
‘* We have nothing but praise for the insight and 


observation that are apparent in every page she 
writes.’’—Athenceum. 


The Novels of Charles Dickens. 
New Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00 each. 

Just Published. 
David Copperfield. 
With 41 illustrations. 
Ready. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. BARNABY RUDGE. 
OLIVER TWIST. SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. DOMBEY AND SON. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


The Dryburgh Edition of the 


Waverley Novels 


To be completed in 25 volumes. [Illustrated with 
250 wood engravings, specially drawn by emi- 
nent artists. 











Subscribers’ names are now being received by all 
booksellers and by the publishers. Each volume 
will be promptly delivered monthly as published. 


Just published Vol. 4. $1.25. 


Rob Roy. 
Ready. 
WAVERLEY. GUY MANNERING. 


THE ANTIQUARY. 


*,* Large Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-Made 
Paper. For prices apply to the booksellers. 





Adventure Series. New Volume. 
The Life and Adventures of James 
P. Beckwourth, 


Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. Written from his own dicta- 
tion by T. D. Bonner. New edition, edited, with 
preface, by CHarLEs G. LELAND (“‘ Hans BREIT- 
MANN”). Illustrated, large 12mo, $1.50. 
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YORK, 


NEW 


The Week. 


Ir is now, as we write, the 25th of Janu- 
ary, and the second session of the Fifty- 
second Congress is more than half over. 
Practically nothing has been accomplished 
during the eight weeks since the Senators 
and Representatives met, and nothing 
more than th’ passage of the regular ap 
propriation bills is expect d during the five 
weeks that remain before the 4th of March. 
No important action on any great question | 
of putlic policy is longer anticipated by 
anybody. The reason nothing will be done 
is because we still maintain an absurd sys- 
tem by which a Congress does not meet for 
its first session until more than a year after 
its election, and meets for its second ses- 
sion after the election of its successor. 
The result is, that during the second ses- 


sion there is an entire absence of a sense | 


of responsibility to the people when, 
now the case, the election has gone 
against the party which was in con- 
trol of the Government. Overwhelming 
as was the defeat of the Republicans last 
November, they still control, and will con- 
trol until the 4th of March, the Presidency 
and the upper branch of Congress. Con- 
sequently no measure advocated by the 
successful party can become a law if it 
is not approved by the beaten party. The 
Republicans are practically unanimous in 
refusing to allow the willof the people re- 
garding the McKinley Law to be executed 
during this session. While they are not 
so unanimous as to the silver issue, it is ob- 
vious that the majority of them do not mean 
to have the Sherman Silver Law repealed 
this winter. 


The story has got abroad that the Silver- 
Purchase Act is doomed. It is believed not 
only in Europe, but in Asia, that America 
will soon stop buying silver. As a conse- 
quence, our securities have begun to ad- 
vance both there and here, and India has 
begun to agitate the silver question more 
than ever. A committee of the India Coun 
cil, of which Lord Herschell is Chairman, 
is holding almost daily sittings and taking 
testimony frum every quarter, and is ap- 
parently as far as ever from reaching any 
decision. The cultivators of the soil in In- 
dia have begun to make themselves heard, 
and they are, as might be expected, op 
posed to any changein the monetary stan- 
dard. Their taxes are payable in rupees, 
and they have been gaining in this par- 
ticular while the rupee has been falling. 
Their produce is sold for gold and their 
rents are payable im silver. The 
falls on the Government, and on the Gov 
ernment’s creditors, in so far as the claims 
of the latter are payable in rupees. The | 


loss 


as is | 


| the 


| be our own condition as well 


f 


India—that the Government's creditors are 


cultivators say that they are the people o 


mostly Europeans who have no permanent 
residence there, or middlemen and dwell 
ers in cities, whoare only an imperceptible 
part of the population. They say also that 
any step which should amount toa change 
of the standard of value would demonetize 
more silver in the form of ornaments than 
in the form of coin; that the country people 
have always been in the habit of putting 
their surplus in this form, knowing that 


it could be turned 


into money at any 
time. To take away this right, they say, 
would be an act of injustice. At all 


events, the common people would never 


be able to understand the reasons for it 
Hence very grave consequences of a po 
litical nature might be apprehended. The 


silver party in India contend that nothing 
can but to stand and take the 
consequences, even if America stops its 


be done 


silver purchases altogether. It is plain that 
our purchases and accumulations are driv 


ing all civilized countries by sheer terror to 


the single gold standard. We have pushed 
Rumania and Austria there, and ¢t is not 
doubted that when Russia resumes specie 
payments, she will do so on a gold basis. 
No country wishes to be caught with a 
large amount of the when 
United States stops buying The 
longer we continue to buy, the worse will 


as that of 


white metal 


our neighbors. 


President Andrews of Brown University, 


| delegate to the Brussels Conference, spoke 
| at a public dinner in Boston last week 


| lists. 


His words were very cheering to bimetal 


| the silver basis by the nations of Europe 


| got rid of it ten vears a 


He thought it most likely that Austria 


would take it up first—as soon as she gets 
fairly rid of it—and Italy next, she having 


ro 


te 


Then France, 
Germany, and Great Britain would come 





along in due order. These countries cot 
rid of it in 1874, 1871, and 1816 respec 
tively. The United States, Mr. Andrews 
thought, would be the last to come in, but 
the United States might hasten the steps 
of the other laggards by stopping the pur 
chase of silver bullion. We had been oo 
ing the difficult werk of holding up 

price of silver for the benefit of Eu 

and had received no benetit ourselves. The 
American delegates to the Brussels Con- 


ference were fully persuaded of this fact. 
to the 
bimetallism must be the peculiar possession 
of Mr The suggestion that th 
United States should st: 
order to bring Eu 


These views as early triumph of 


Andrews e 
yp buying silver in 
her 
however, very acceptable ¢ 


rope to senses 18, 
)pinions may 
differ asto the effect 


tT of sucha policy on 
Europe, but there can be 


no doubt as 
to its effect on the United States It 


would remove the only drag on the na 


tion’s prosperity, 


ation. 


the only cloud on the 


financial horizon. The relief to business 


interests would be so great that, after six 


months, there would be no silver party mm 
the United States. Probably even Mr. An 
drews would set things more cleariy than 
he does now 
The election of a regular Democrat as 
United States Scrator from Calfornia 
gives that party three of the four seats 
which it needed to gain in order to con 
trol the upper branch of Congress, with 
i the help of Vice President Stevenson's 
casting vote; New York and Wisconsin fur 
nishing the other two A sit more Dk 
mocrat is all that is now med iWs 
ming seems pretty sure to furnish him, wit! 


a fair chance of another from Montana 


and possibilities of a 


Kansas 
In any event, it is now certain that e 
Republicans will not control t Senate 
for Mr. Stewart, who will come back \ 
Nevada, can no longer be nted as a 
member of that party 
Tammany has succeeded in its purpose 


of retaining its grip upon the Quarantine 





at New York at the expense of the health 
of the entire country and at the cost also 
of the success of the World's Fair The 
bill which the House passed on Monday is 
nothing more nor less than a Jenkins bill 
and is mere waste paper, so far as making 
any real change in the control of Quaran 
j tine is concerned It leaves Jenkins 
supreme at the port of New York; and 
national quarantine at all other ports than 


He predicted the early adoption of | 


that of New York wou'd 


As the matter stands 


be an absurdity 


now at Washington 


| each house has passed a bill of its own and 


| the 


mous Vote, 


rhe 


Senate bill, which was passed by a unani 


two are totally irreconcilable 
placed the control of quaran 
the 
and partly in the hands of the national 


but the 


tine partly in hands of State ofticials 


Governm: nt, national Govern 


ment was given full authority to overrule 
and supplant State officials at any port 
whenever, in its judgment, the con 
duct of the latter was inefficient or 
unsatisfactory The House has refused 
to pass this bi and has pass d in 
stead one which leaves the State officials 


uplete control, and stipulates that 
none of the powers which it confers upon 
the G ‘shall be con 
strued to warrant a Federal official 
his 
said, nothing less than a Jenkins bill, and 
it would make matters no better than they 


are at present to pass it. 


national vernment 
in re- 
laxing State rules.” 


is, as we have 


Congressman Fellows has introduced a 
resolution calling for an investigation of a 
great things connected with the 
Monroe Doctrine and the Panama Canal, 


the most important and pertinent being 


many 








5. 
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an inquiry as to the disposition of the 
$2,400,000 which the Paris investigation 
shows was spent in this country. It is 
Col. Fellows’s opinion, apparently, that 
this money was spent in suppressing the 
Monroe Doctrine, or the usual proclama- 
tion and assertion of the same at the seat 
of the United States Government. This 
is our opinion also. Our curiosity on this 
point is no less than that of Col. Fellows, 
We should like very much to know the 
names of the patricts who allowed their 
ardor for the Monroe Doctrine to be chilled 
by contact with the francs and centimes 
collected from the chambermaids and 
garcons and small cultivators of our 
sister republic. We hope that Col. Fel- 
lows will pursue this inquiry fearlessly. 
Let us know who were the betrayers of 
the Monroe Doctrine. Col. Fellows has 
shown his usual discernment by plunging 
at the very core of the problem. He wants 
to know whether this Monroe Ddoctrine is 
infringed by the carrying of foreign goods 
across the Isthmus of Panama in pursu- 
ance of a contract made with some other 
steamship company than our own Pacific 
Mail. That inquiry is all right, because it 
leads up to the profounder question, What 
is the Monroe Doctrine? And this leads 
up to the question, Who were the betrayers 
of that doctrine and how much did they 
get? 





Judge Nelson of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Minnesota has declared 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of May 5, 
1892, unconstitutional. We suppose that 
the case will be carried to the Su- 
preme Court on appeal, and that an au- 
thoritative judgment will finally be ren- 
dered by that tribunal. The act requires 
all Chinese laborers in this country to take 
out certificates of residence within one 
year, and provides for the deportation 
of all who refuse to comply with the re- 
quirement within that time. Hardly any 
cases, however, have been reported where 
the law has been obeyed, and it is not im- 
probable that the Supreme Court will sus- 
tain Judge Nelson’s view that Congress 
had no constitutional power to pass such 
an act. 





Mr. Cleveland showed a characteristic 
appreciation of the proprieties in making 
a tedious midwinter journey to attend 
the funeral of the late ex-President Hayes. 
The attempt, renewed since his death, to 
criticise Mr. Hayes for having discharged 
the duties of the Presidency after he was 
declared to have been elected, is absurd 
and unjust. There was nothing else in the 
world for a man in his place to do. Evenif 
he had believed that Mr. Tilden was entitled 
to the office, he was powerless to give 
it to him, since his own refusal to serve 
would only have put the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President in the White 
House. Having simply done his duty in 
discharging the duties of the Presidency 
when the office had been duly awarded 





him, it was right that there should be paid 
to his memory all of the conventional 
tributes appropriate on the death of a 
former President. 





Mr. Cleveland is rendering a great ser- 
vice to the community by refusing to 
submit to the tyranny of the newspapers 
as exerted through the reporters. This 
seems a strange thing to say, considering 
that his resistance consists simply in refus 
ing to allow reporters to stand in the hall 
of his private house, to watch his doings 
and those of his family, and in refusing 
to give information at the door about his 
visitors and their comings and goings. 
He insists on his right to privacy, 
and on protecting his home against 
the invasion of speculators in the kind of 
gossip called ‘‘news” by some of our con- 
temporaries. He is all the better fitted for 
this kind of public service, too, by the 
fact that probably no man in the country 
has suffered so much from journalistic 
barbarity as he has. A swarm of report- 
ers followed him into the country on his 
wedding trip, and encamped in tents or lay 
concealed in the bushes, armed with field- 
glasses, around the house in which he pass- 
ed his honeymoon, like African savages 
around the lair of a wild beast. It was one 
of the most shocking incidents in American 
history. Nothing has happened within 
the last hundred years, either in war or 
in peace, so likely to give strangers a low 
idea of our civilization. He was pur- 
sued in the same way into the Adirondacks 
when he had a cottage there in his vacation 
during his Presidency. Thetormentors lay 
in wait for him and his wife in the surround- 
ing woods, like the Iroquois or Pequots 
in the last century. They have dug up 
the hatchet against him again, now that 
he has been reélected and become once 
more a public man. 





Senator Saxton has introduced a bill 
amending the Corrupt Practices Chapter 
of the Penal Code in several important di- 
rections. The sections forbidding undue 
influence of all kinds for the purpose of 
inducing any person either to vote or to 
refrain from voting, are extended so as to 
include the offence of bribing voters to re- 
frain from registering. Any one offering 
inducement of any kind to keep another's 
name off the registration list is pronounc- 
ed guilty of an infamous crime, punisha- 
ble by imprisonment for not less than three 
months nor more than one year, and in 
addition forfeits any office to which he 
may have been elected at the election 
with reference to which the offence was 
committed, and becomes incapable of 
holding any public office under the Con- 
stitution and laws of this State for a pe- 
riod of five years after conviction. All 
this penalty, except disqualification for 
office, is inflicted under the law at present 
for all persons found guilty of bribery or 
undue influence of any kind. In adding 
disqualification for office Mr. Saxton imi- 





tates one of the most effective features of 
the English Corrupt Practices Act. His 
amendment makes the increased penalty 
apply to all cases of undue influence, in. 
cluding that of inducement to refrain 
from registering. The old penalty of im 
prisonment remains for voters who accept 
such inducement. 


The New York Court of Appeals has 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court 
convicting James Hughes, a typical ‘‘ La- 
bor” leader, of the crime of extortion, and 
sentencing him to a year in the peniten 
tiary. Hughes was Master Workman of 
the Cutters’ and Trimmers’ Branch of the 
Knights of Labor, and took $1,000 from a 
firm of clothing-dealers in Rochester, as he 
said, for defraying the expenses of raising 
a boycott which had been declared against 
the firm on account of a dispute between 
the firm and its employees regarding the 
apprenticeship question. It was estab- 
lished that he devised and put into 
operation a scheme for destroying the 
business of this firm, ‘‘ because they did 
not at once obey his commands in re- 
spect to the number of apprentices they 
should employ ; and when they submitted 
to his dictation and apologized for seeking 
to do their own business in their own way 
instead of his, extorted money from the 
firm as the price of forgiveness ”—a 
proceeding which he called ‘soaking ” the 
manufacturer. It isa great gain to have 
such a criminal convicted by a jury, and 
then to have its verdict sustained by the 
highest court. 





The tide of immigration to this country 
set in so strong during the early part of 
1892 as to promise a larger flood for the 
twelve months than during 1891, which 
latter year had never been exceeded save 
in the phenomenal period of 1881, 1882, 
and 1883. During the first six months 
of last year the arrivals at our ports 
aggregated 353,961, against 325,307 in 
the same period of 1891, and the last 
six months seemed likely to show a cor- 
responding gain. But the cholera scare 
and the embargo policy adopted a few 
weeks later changed the situation com- 
pletely. During September the arrivals 
at this port numbered only 21,824, against 
41,954 in September of 1891; and though 
there has been a partial recovery during 
the last quarter, the total for the second 
half of the year was nearly a third less 
than in the second half of 1891. For the 
whole year 1892 the immigrants num- 
bered 543,487, while during 1891 there 
were 590,666. There was a falling off 
of about a tenth from the United King- 
dom and Italy, a still greater one in the 
case of Russia (from 73,177 to 52,267) and 
Poland (from 31,285 to 26,889), a slight 
gain from Sweden and Norway, a trifling 
reduction in the German conting: nt, and 
unimportant changes in most other coun- 
tries, ° 
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Mr. E. R. L. Gould of the Department 
of Labor, and Resident Lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins University, has just brought out 
a pamphlet of considerable value called 
‘‘The Social Condition of Labor.” It is 
based upon investigations which Congress, 
in 1888, ordered Commis-ioner Wright to 
make into the comparative cost of produc- 
ing certain tariffed articles in this country 
and Europe, and the comparative cost and 
scale of living of American and Euro- 
pean workingmen. 
tabulated relate 
tries connected with the 
coal, iron, and and Mr. Gould’s 
pamphlet is a convenient summary 
and interpretation of the mass of 
tistics given in the bulky volume publish 
ed by the Government. 
cannot be claimed for the 
The investigation in Europe was much 
hampered, and the returns finally secured 
are not as full or as representative as is de 
sirable. All the American manufacturers 
of steel rails, with a single exception, re- 
fuse to state their cost of production. Yet 
pretty full information was obtained from 
454 American and i164 European establish- 


the  indus- 
production of 


only to 
steel, 
sta 


Absolute preci 


sion results. 


The figures thus far | 


The Nation. 


Johns Hopkins lecturer. He lays down 
the principle that ‘‘a parsimonious people 
are never progressive, neither are they, 
as a rule, industrially efficient This 
puts him in line with the ‘‘ making work” 
theories of labor agitators, and is an en 
dorsement of the great Powderly’s prac 
tice of always smashing his bottles so as 
not to take the bread out of the mouth of 
the honest glassblower. 


The death of Phillips Brooks strikes 


| down the greatest figure left to the Am 


| generous 


ments in this group of industries, while | 


2,490 ‘‘budgets” of American and 770 of 
European workingmen were secured and 
the wages of several thousand of laborers 
tabulated. From the data thus gathered 
certain general inferences can be drawn, 
even if they are not accurate in all de- 
tails. 


One inference of great economic inte 
rest isthe same as that previously estab 
lished by the preliminary report of Com- 


missioner Wright and the investigations | 


of Mr. Schoenhof—that, though the rate of 
wages is higher in the United States, ‘‘the 
labor cost of manufacture is not 
spondingly greater.” Another important 
point is, that the income per family in 
Europe is not so much less than in Ameri- 


corre 


ca as is the income per workingman. 
His low wages are supplemented by the 


earnings of the other members of his family, 


which are relatively higher in Europe than | 


in the United States. ‘‘Hence it is quite 
false to say,” observes Mr. Gould, ‘‘as 
political ‘pauper labor’ conjurers are so 
fond of doing, that low wages to the hus 
band must necessarily mean a correspond- 
ingly low standard of iife to the family.” 
Of great significance for the present dis- 
cussion of the ‘‘degradation” of American 
labor by immigration are the figures show 

ing how rapidly the foreign laborer rises 
to the wages and the standard of 
living of the native. Workingmen of 
British and German origin actually earn 
more in this country than those of Ameri- 
can birth; and the other nationalities, 
even the Poles, Italians, and Bohemians, 
are swiftly closing up the gap. Mr. Gould's 
main objection to the latter classes is that 
they save too much of their wages, and 
‘esteem economy more highly than social 


y 


betterment.” Ulabits of saving, in fa 


seem to be almost sinful in the eves of this 


rican Church. He long ago rose above his 


own denomination, and made his large 
personality a part of broad and pro 
gressive Christianity everywhere. Men 


felt that the fact of his being an Episco 
palian was a mere accident, and that his 
nature 
own sect, or, rather, 


made its 
of all 
wherever he had found himself 


would have 


absence sect, 
plac: d 
Indeed, one may go further, and, echoing 
that he 
was a Commissioner, say 


Sumner’s man be 
fore he that 
Phillips Brooks was a man before he was 


ery was a 


aclergyman. Certainly he could never 
have been the clergyman he was had he 
not been the man he was. It was pro 
phesied by some who assented to his elee 
tion as Bishop with 


others who looked upon it with dismay, 


reluctance, and by 


that his massive humanity would soon be 
trimmed down to fit the traditional pro 
portions of the episcopal bench. But his 
term as Bishop of Massachusetts, all too 


short, was yet long enough to show the 
What he had 


been as rector, preacher, lecturer, he con- 


falsity of such predictions. 


truth 
and simplicity, a hater of shams and con 


tinued to be as Bishop—a_ lover of 
ventions. His personality and his fame will 
doubtless remain unique in the history of 
American Christianity. 
er, With no taste for theology, without the 


Not a great think 


arts of popular eloquence or vulgar success, 
with not even a talent as an ecclesiastical 
he stood for 
years as the great exemplar of sterling 
He has left little 
to perpetuate his fame except the deep 
impress of his personality on many lives; 
but they long 
fragrant, and he 
have chosen that form of remembrance as 
his greatest reward 


organizer or administrator, 


manhood in the pulpit. 


will make his memory 


himself would surely 


That the Briggs case would be appealed 
to the General Assembly was plainly for 
from the the 
world, and the great effort made, since his 
acquittal by the Presbytery, alike by con 
servatives and 


ordained foundatien of 


liberals, to hush the mat 
ter up just where it stands, only serves to 


show how serious is their fear that the 


unity of the denomination is imperilled by 


pushing the trial to the bitterend) Even 


the Observer has advised the ution 


Tose 
, 


to stay their hand, and all manner of in 


fluence was brought to bear upon them 
from other quarters to the same end. But 
their decision to go on with the case repre- 


sents what 
of the 
only logical and practical thi 


is not only the undoubted w 


‘hurch as a whole, 


is simply impossible that there can be any 
eace in the Presbyterian Church until its 
] 


highest and tinal authority has decided 


whether a Presbyterian minister e: 
the views of Prof. Briggs There 


mav not 


be peace then, but even division of t] 


church would be ntoleral than 
would be a condition of things in which 
the denomination would be left without 


any clear test of orthodoxy or ministerial 


good faith 


a , . 
The Khedive 


Eevpt, who makir 
the present trouble in that country, is a 
vouth of nineteen v was taken from 
school las vear in \ na t I ed his 
father The wonder is, therefore, that he 
has not before now got at " is 
with his British guardians A snatural 
surroundings—that is, the old Turco 


Egyptian Mussulman aristocracv—are na 
turally hostile to the system of vern 
ment which the English have introduced 


namely, the svstem of equality before the 


law, pure justice, strict financial ac 
countability, and stern military disciplin 

They formed, before the arri of the 
English, asort of Tammany Society for the 
whole country, which spoiled and larruped 
the taxpayers and divided the money 
among the members Chey therefore hate 
British ascendancy, just as Croker and his 
‘organization " would hate the rule of 
‘ business men “in this city They have 

of course, done what they can to preju 
dice the Khedive against the Enghsh o 

cupation, and have been greatly helped 
by the French, who are playing a very 
childish part in the matter. They re 
fused to join in the occupation of Egvpt 
when invited to do so, and they were 
chagrined when England occupied it alone 
They have been ever since trying to tease 
her into evacuation, though unable to 


deny the enormous 


which Eng 


lish rule has conferred on the Egyptians, 
and unable to say what would or could 
take its place, or what would happen 
if it came to an end. Moreover, no 


better way of prolonging it could be 


levised than egging on th little Khedive 
into revolt, for England cannot of course 
withdraw under a threat of force from 
either him or France M. Ribot put this 
very well in a speech on the foreign policy 
of his Government when he first took of- 
fice, i wl } said he had not 
used ‘‘a en demeure an ultimatum) 


England, because France herself 


against 


would not submit to such a threat. 


France is, in fact, in no position to use 


or threaten force in the matter. Ger 
many always hangs over the French ima- 
in the event of 
the Mediter- 


almost certain to 


gvination as a cloud, and, 


a Franco British collision in 
ranean, lialy would be 
in the seale, and a dis 


ould 


would be to a 


throw her weight 


aster to the French arms w be as fa 
tal to the republic as it 


monarchs 
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TAMMANY AFPOLOGISTS. 


THERE appeared on Sunday, in an unex- 
pected quarter, the New York Tribune, 
one of those curious appeals to Tammany 
men to ‘‘ rise on stepping-stones of their 
dead selves to higher things,” which every 
now and then make their appearance in 
the local press, and must hugely amuse 
‘the organization.” Says the writer: 

‘*Tts leaders are not dull or foolisb men; if 

they were, the power they now hold would not 
be in their hands. Some of them are sub- 
stantial citizens who bave property and ex- 
tensive business interests; and private as weli 
as pub’ic motives wou!'d naturaliy prompt 
them to do what they coud to realize the 
magnificent possibilities of New York. If they 
only take large views, and look beyond the day 
and its pas-ions and prejudices to te long fu 
ture, they can make for themselves a name 
which will live, and for the city a measure of 
prosperity such as few imagine.’’ 

The notion that Tammany men thirst for 
glory and desire to make an impression on 
posterity by great public benefactions, 
well illustrates the hopeful, kindly side of 
the American character. Tammany men 
know all about it, and rely on it more 
than on anything else to keep them out of 
the hands of the police. Over and overagain 
during the last twenty-five years, just as 
the long-suffering public was beginning to 
lose patience, a few respectable men have 
stepped forward and expressed the convic- 
tion that, bad as Tammany was, what it 
most needed was kindness and forbearance ; 
that if people would only trust it, and rely 
on its better instincts, it would yet do great 
things for the city. One more trial, and 
‘‘our word for it,” etc., ete. 

What these hopeful eulogists forget is, 
that although the leaders of Tammany 
change, the organization does not. Kelly 
may succeed Tweed, and Croker may suc- 
ceed Kelly, in the chief command, and a 
swarm of ‘‘ Mikes” may succeed a swarm 
of ‘‘ Barneys” and ‘‘Jerrys” in the minor 
offices, but the nature and objects of the 
society and the nature of the bond which 
keeps it together do not change. It is 
still, as it was in Tweed’s day, an associa- 
tion for the seizure and management 
of the public revenues of the city 
for the pecuniary benefit of the mem- 
bers. Why people suppose it to have 
other objects in view, we cannot imagine. 
It never makes any pretence of political 
aims, in the proper sense of the term, or 

of any devotion to architectural or other 
arts. If it were to set up to-morrow in 
good faith as an association for the im- 
provement of municipal government, it 
would be disbanded before the next elec- 
tion. Nothing would kill it more effective- 
ly than to have the leaders respond to the 


country, outside of Tammany, is almost 
unanimous in its desire to have the Qua- 
rantine turned over to the Federal autho- 
rities. Boards of trade, chambers of 
commerce, medical societies, leading sani- 
tarians are almost unanimous on this 


point. We have not seen a single argu- 
ment against it, on either adminis- 


trative or hygienic grounds, from any 
organ of intelligent public opinion. The 
Tammany delegates in Washington, how- 
ever, fight the plan with intense bitter- 
ness, on the simple ground that the or- 
ganization has the patronage at New York 
and wishes to keep it. Croker’s brother in- 
law, a young deputy coroner, gets $12,000 
a year out of it and perquisites. They 
do not pretend that he is competent. 
They cannot pretend it seriously in 
the teeth of the Chamber of Commerce 
report on him. They do not argue about 
the danger to the public health, or to the 
Exposition, in case the present system is 
maintained. They answer very much as 
the English coal-miner answered the 
clergyman at the close of an open-air ser- 
mon: ‘‘What you say, sir, may be all 
true, but we don’t care tuppence about it.” 
Their business is to take care of the ‘‘or- 
ganization.” ‘‘ The organization,” as Cro- 
ker said of ‘‘Mike” Daly, ‘‘approved of 
putting Jenkins there,” and that’s an end 
on ’t. We cannot recall any other incident 
in the history of Tammany which reveals 
more clearly the selfish, anti-social, and 
purely commercial character of the so- 
ciety. It may therefore prove useful in 
opening the eyes of the Democratic party 
to the danger of acting under the domina- 
tion of the organization in dealing with 
national concerns. 

There is one other consideration which 
we should like to put clearly before the 
Tammany apologists of all parties. It is 
this : When you come forward, as you do 
every now and then, to declare, as the Tri- 
bune does on this occasion, that if Tam- 
many would only give us ‘‘the cleanest 
and best streets, the most perfect wharfage 
system, the finest Police and Fire and 
Health Departments, the most beautiful 
parks, the most complete system of rapid 
transit, the most commodious and elegant 
public buildings known in any city on 
earth,” you would forgive it everything, do 
you not ignore, much as the French did 
when they accepted Louis Napoleon, the 
existence of such a thing as a public con- 
science? That there is such a thing ina 
modern city containing 458 churches and 
synagogues, 141 public schools, and 147 
banks, you will hardly deny. Society 
could not hold together, especially in a 





Tribune's appeal to ‘‘ take large views and 
look beyond the day and its passions and | 
prejudices to the long future,” and de- 
clare that they were going ‘‘to make for | 
themselves a name which will live.” It 
would fill the Boys with rage and disgust. 

There could hardly be a better illustra- 
tion of Tammany’s frankness in dealing | 
with the public than itg action on the | 
Quarantine Bill now before Congress. The | 


> 


large city, without it. Well, if there 
be a public conscience, how can 
we accept these beautiful buildings, 
fine streets, and magnificent wharves 
at the hands of men who, to the best of 


| our knowledge and belief, make a business 


of abusing a great public trust—that is, 
who systematically convert funds derived 
from the taxation of the poor to their per- 


sonal use and behoof? Has the chief city | 








of the Union, in the four- hundredth year of 
Columbus, come to such a pass that it has 
to depend for its monumental glories on a 
huge system of compounding with thieves’ 
Did the Roman plebs ever sink lower than 
this ? They surrendered their liberty to great 
soldiers and statesmen in return for the 
spoils of foreigners. But it is gravely pro- 
posed—we hear it every now and then—by 
our local moralists that we should surren- 
der our liberty to our own thieves in return 
for a moderate restitution of our own 
goods. 

Suppose this city were a hotel which 
the Big Four were conducting, under 
a private trust for the benefit of widows 
and orphans, and they were to pay the 
elevator man $8,000 a year, and the fur- 
nace man $5,000, and the hall boys $2,500, 
and they were to employ street rowdies as 
porters, and put the office in charge of 
discharged convicts, to make what they 
could out of it, and give a carouse 
every Saturday night to a huge party of 
gamblers and brothel-keepers, would you 
shut your eyes to these doings because 
they set a good table, and the rooms were 
made comfortable, and the furniture was 
gorgeous and in good repair? Of course 
you would not. You would say, ‘‘ These men 
have no right to waste the property of the 
poor in this way. We do not care how 
splendid the hotel is. They are thieves, 
just the same, and must be ousted. We will 
not accept favors or place or commissions 
at their hands. We will not associate 
with them, or encourage them, or con- 
nive at them, or attend their ban- 
quets or orgies. Our one duty towards 
them as American citizens is to expel them 
from the trust. Their money is the money 
of the needy. To be liberal or efficient 
with part of it while they waste or appro- 
priate the remainder is to add insult to 
injury.” 

In short, as Harper’s Weekly remarked 
last week: ‘‘It is not by Tammany, nor 
through Tammany, nor with Tammany, it 
is only over Tammany that the way lies to 
any reform in the city government.” 
Therefore the sooner we stop excusing it 
and being hopeful about it and giving it 
trumpet calls to glory and duty, the better 
for the city. The work of reform consists 
in exposing it, and in getting the anti-Tam- 
many majority, which undoubtedly exists, 
to vote against it. 





DIVORCE IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


BisHoPp HARE of South Dakota is heading 
a movement for changes in the scandalous 
divorce laws of that State, and thereby 
adding to the list of public services asso- 
ciated with his name. We call those laws 
scandalous, though in some respects they 
are more commendable than the divorce 
legislation of other States. For example, the 
grounds for divorce defined in the statute 
are only six, and none of them trivial, 
and there is no mischievous clause, as 
in some others, allowing divorce to be 
granted in ‘‘the discretion of the judge.” 
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But some of the provisions are wide open 
to the grossest abuse, and many of the 
actions for divorce brought within the 
past two years have been a travesty not 
only on justice but on decency. 

The law requires but ninety days’ residence 
in order to gain the right tosue for divorce 
in South Dakota. No other State or Ter- 
ritory allows so short a period ; six months 





being the lowest limit elsewhere, and | 


from one to five years being the rule. 


man may comply with the statutory re. 
quirement, and be ‘‘in good faith a resi- 
dent of the State,” by simply staying at a 
hotel as a transient guest, impatiently 


to take the first train home again. Then, 
too, absolute service of summcns on a re- 
spondent is not required, publication in a 
South Dakota newspaper being held to be 
certain to fall under the eye of an accused 
wife or husband living in Florida or Maine. 
And the action, once begun, may be hur- 
ried to a conclusion in a little more than 
two months. 


One dois not need to take a high view | 


of the sacredness of marriage, or a low 
view of divorce, to pronounce all this de- 
moralizing and shocking. Some 400 suits 
for divorce were begun in South Dakota 
in 1892, and large numbers of them were 
instituted by people who sought out the 
land of divorce made easy for that ex- 
press and single purpose. Many cases of 
flaunting shame are recorded—rich pro 
fligates consorting openly with the women 
whom they are to marry as soon as the de- 
cree of the court makes them free to doso, 
scattering money with lavish hand in the 
shops of jewellers and florists, and even 
endowing local charities, enriching hotel 
proprietors and unscrupulous lawyers. 
Even when matters are not so outrageous 
as that, the breaking up of the whole idea 
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news association that oifers to write 
for editors when they are ill or on a 
holiday, calls ‘‘satiricaily humorous 


This isas much like the crackling 
of thorns under a pot as is the laughter 
of French journalistic the 
The South 


Dakota Legislature ought to understand 


writing 


jokers 
hideous Panama corruption. 


over 


that Bishop Hare and those working with 
him speak for the whole country when 


| they cry out against these laws that en 
Moreover, the courts have held that a | 


courage what is practically polygamy. 


| One thing is certain, that if any State 


| continues to glory in the shame of such 


| divorce laws, so administered, 


the move 


| ment for Federal legislation on the sub 
waiting for his decree of divorce in order | 


ject, to take the whole affair out of its 
hands, will speedily grow irresistible. 
Such a movement has already gained 
considerable headway. The New England 
Divorce-Reform League, organized in 1881, 
became a National League in 1885. Under 
its prompting, Congress directed the Com 
missioner of Labor to collect the statistics 


| of marriage and divorce throughout the 


whole country. This long step 
towards uniform if not national legisla 


tion on the subject, and it seems certain 


was a 


to be followed by others. The loose sta 
tutes of a few States continually nullify 
the more stringent legislation of otbers 
How intolerable it is that citizens of New 
York, for example, should be able sto set 
the laws to which they are subject at defi 
ance, by temporarily removing to another 
State. If the various States do not amica 
bly agree to put a stop to such practices by 
harmonizing their divorce laws, the need of 
a constitutional amendment, suc’i as was 


proposed by Senator Dolph and Congress 


| man Springer in the For’ y-ninth Congress 
| putting the whole matter in the hands of 


of the family, and of the most ordinary | 


notions of decency in human intercourse, 
is often most disastrous. 
savag-ry, could such sights be witnessed 
as are said to be common in Sioux Falls 
hotels, where a divorced husband may be 
seen introducing his new wife to his 
old one, who, in her turn, presents her 
new husband, while the bewildered chil- 
dren involved in this scandalous mixture 
wander about in disconsolate uncertainty 
as to their identity and relationships ? 
This is the very chaos of marriage, and it 
is no wonder that the respectable citizens 
of South Dakota are moving against such 
demoralizing exhibitions in self-defence. 
Their own homes are imperilled by the 
very presence of these destroyers of the 
home. 

Not the least painful feature of the 
whole business is the jocular treatment 
of the scandal in the newspapers. We 
are told of the jealousy of Chicago at 
seeing her great divorce industry trans- 
ferred to Sioux Falls, of Dakota ‘* boom” 
literature ranking the facilities for di- 
vorce alongside those for the growth 
of wheat, with much more of what a 


Where, out of | 


Congress, will become imperative 
Meanwhile Bishop Hare and his fellow 
petitioners deserve encouragem 
in their «fforts to get the South 
Legislature to repeal the worst 


every 
Dakot 
features of 
the existing divorce 
derate in their 
seek to embody the 


riage in civil legislation, but ask only 


laws. Thev are 
demands Thev do n 


church idea 


the period of residence required of a suit 
or be extended, and the residence mad 


bona: fide; that personal summons ot 
spondent be made ess ntial, and that the 


precess, once lm court, be marked by 

suitable deliberation. In other words, they 
simply petition the Legislature to give the 
State—what it now sorely lacks—a reputa 


tion for ordinary decency in 


laws 


THE EGY#FTIAN COUP D'KTATI 
THE coup détat of the 
by which the Khedive was giv 
four hours to dismiss his new anti- British 
Ministry, is mainly interesting as a full 
revelation of the policy ef the Gladstone 
Ministry touching the Egypti 
‘ion Nobody 
Government, 


an occupa 
at the 


when Egypt was occupied 


denies tl British 


and which, if 


faithfully 


since then, made pledges 


fultilled, 


would, by this time, 






have led to the evacuation of the country 
What the supporters of the occupation 
sav is, that the British Government, when 


they made these pledges, were deceived as 
to the nature of the 
undertaken 
had to 


task which they had 
They supposed that all they 
do was to overthrow the rebellion of 
Arabi and set the Khedive on his legs, and 
put the governmental machine once more 
in working order They found, after tak 


ing possession of the country, that the 


governmental machine was utterly rotten, 
and could not be put into working order, 
that the re 


in the Sudan had not only taken from 


and, what was more serious, 
volt 
Egypt an immense province, but had ere 
frontier 

not 


whom, if left to herself, she would proba 


ated on her southern an enemy 


with whom she could cope, and by 


bly be speedily overrun 
The 


the British was not simply the 


task which devolved, therefore, on 


reaiton of 


a new administrative and the re 


Svstetm 


form of taxation, but the creation of an 
army able to fight the Sudanese To 
quit the country before these things 
are done would involve one of three 
things—a relapse into anarchy and bar 
barism such as prevailed under Arabi 
the conquest of the country by the 
savage and fanatical Sudanese, which 
would be a spectacle such as Europe 
has not witnessed since the fifth century 

namely, the devastation of a large and 
tlourishing and civilized province by a 
horde of savages; or the cecupation of the 


country by some other European Power 
the English 
} 


would probably be France 


in place of This European 
Turkey 


maintains 


Power 


would lhke to 





that she owns Fygvpt: but France would 


forestall Turkey. England, therefore, na 
urally says that if Egypt « I stand 
iione, and s European g t nt has 
> take hare o the « miry i defend 
she is herself the one to do it, as she 
is in possession alr y s making her 
occupation a civilizing process, and has a 
Verv s i Thier 1. AS We iS } ica 
nterest in the prosper f the country 
The only European Pow rring Tut 
ey, wi cts tot 3 N w is France 
r Various re of w he principal 
re: si slousy of England, and cha 
grin over Frey ets retusal to join in the 
cupation when first proposed by Eng 
and; remembrance of the large part play 
iby Fr I n and French capital in 


of the canal, and in the indus 
of 
and sensitiveness about French supremacy 
in the The result 
been constant pressure from France on 


velopment generally ; 


Egy pt 


Mc diterranean has 


England during the past five years to 


get her to fulfil her pledges by 
difficulty 
the part of England in finding logical 


for her refusal, 


eva 
and 


cuating increasing on 


excuses and increasing 
part of the English Liberals 


lov 
aout 


ts on th 
as to the wisdom of continued occupation. 
the risk of incurring 


is a question which has 


Is Egypt worth 


French hostility ? 


of late been becoming more and more pro- 
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minent in British politics. But the return 
question, Do you really propose to evacu- 
ate under French pressure—that is, to 
march out asthe French march in?—is just 
as hard toanswer. Even the most Radical 
stomach in England turns at this thought, 
for there can be no question that when 
the English go, the French must come in, 
or let the Sudanese hordes come down to 
Cairo and reduce the country toa howling 
waste. 

This danger from the Sudan is making 
more and more impression on_ sober- 
minded British politicians. The volume 
just published giving Father Ohrwald’s 
account of his ‘Ten Years’ Captivity m 
the Sudan’ makes it clear that the 
fanatical, and, as the world now knows, 
extraordinarily martial population which 
now holds the country above Assuan, 
longs to take possession of Egypt by a 
Mussulman crusade, and fully believes in 
its power to do so if the English could be 
got out of the way. In spite of the crushing 
defeat inflicted on them in 1889 at Toski, 
they still threaten the frontier, and every 
year witnesses attacks on the Egyptian 
outposts which show that sleepless vigi- 
lance is stilla condition of Egyptian se- 
curity. The Egyptians have been moulded 
into very respectable troops by British 
officers, and they stand up against the 
Sudanese now in a way which would have 
been thought impossible immediately af- 
ter the experience of Hicks Pasha and 
Baker Pasha in 1883-4. But nobody be- 
lieves that they would maintain their fight- 
ing qualities without British leadership. 
In the very last affair, two or three weeks 
ago, they were badly cut up by a small 
force of the dervishes, and attack on a 
larger scale is among the every-day possi- 
bilities of the situation. The dervishes 
are poorly organized and armed, but their 
movements are swift, and intelligence 
from the desert in which they form for 
the attack is hard to get. They subsist on 
very little, and their desperate valor and 
strong expectation of Paradise make up 
for all defects of organization. In fact, 
Egypt cannot defend herself, and has never 
done so since the days of the Ptolemies. 

It is plain that Lord Rosebery has, for 
the present at least, no question as to 
what England should do. He has given 
notice to the Khedive that he will stand 
no insubordination, and notice to France 
that if England is to leave before she her- 
self thinks proper to do so,she must be ex- 
pelled by force—a job which France is in 
no condition to undertake. On the other 
hand, the sober-minded commercial men 
in England are by no means satisfied 
with the situation. Egypt requires 3,000 
English troops to-day, and may any day 
call for 10,000, and, in the present condi- 
tion of Europe, French enmity is an un- 
pleasant cloud on the diplomatic horizon. 
The Economist, which represents this class, 
puts the whole matter in a nutshell when 
it says: 

‘* Meanwhile, t'e English are governing 
very weil for the people,*though not to the 
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| contentment of the governing class, an’, as 
the keonomist has always maintained, with 
an unrewarded expenditure of energy, and at 
the cost of an undue strain upon their 
strength, which is distinctly lowered both by 
the locking up of their troops and by the 
permanent hostility which the occupation ex- 
cites in the French Foreign Office.’’ 





BLOWITZ ON JOURNALISM. 


M. DE BLOwITZ, the well-known Paris cor- 
respondent of the London 7imes, discusses 
in the last number of the Contemporary 
Review the great question, ‘‘Can a young 
man be taught to become a journalist?” 
The reasons why he discusses it are two 
in number. One is, that the question 
‘‘whether journalism can become ‘a 
normal career’ has always haunted, 
and, I may say, besieged,” Blowitz himself. 
In this condition he cannot reasonably be 
expected to remain without a struggle to 
be free. The second reason is, that the 
absence of journalism from the category 
of ‘‘normal careers” constitutes, in the 
opinion of M. de Blowitz, ‘‘a strange ano- 
maly, an effect tremendously out of pro- 
portion to its causes,” and ‘‘a real danger 
for the future, which is daily becoming 
more impressive. ” 

This ‘‘strange anomaly ” and ‘‘ real dan- 
ger for the future” he describes as follows: 


‘* Moreover, as I say, this state of things is 
daily becoming more impressive. From mo- 
ment tomomentthe ranksof journalism are be- 
ing augmented by the arrival of those who, 
having knocked vainly at oiher dvors, think 
to enter there as into a career in which chance 
is the only master. Often those who have else- 
where seemed to failcome to journalism and 
succeed in it, as much to their own surprise as 
to that of others. By this ldo not mean that 
these men were dried fruit, useless and inca- 
pavle, who enter journalism only because they 
could do nothing else; nothing of the sort. 
1 mean that tor the most part they are men 
who have a feeling that they are superior to 
every normal or established disciplinary sys- 
tem, whom, in fact, discipline chates, to whom 
the hierarchic or bureaucratic idea is an in- 
tolerable bugbear, who cannot make up their 
minds to foliow another’s lead along a path to 
be traced slowly step by step. They leave the 
slower and more regular professions to enter 
journalism, much as formerly mercenaries en- 
gaged themselves to this and that foreign 
army, quite willing to fight at random on the 
morrow against an enemy whose very exist- 
ence, the night before, was unknown to them. 

**Once become journalists, they change their 
newspaper, as formerly they changed their 
profession or career. They jump from grave 
to gay, from the political journal to the jour- 
nal of satire; they tecome at will reporters, 
chroniclers, art critics, literary rev.ewers, not 
seeking in any way to study the course of 
events, the drift of the time, but, on the other 
hand, fitting all contemporary ideas and events 
to the measure of their own personal tempera- 
ment, so that an event or problem, thus treat- 
ed according to the fancy of a journalist, ap- 
pears tragical or comic, without any sort of 
regard for its real character. Instead of de- 
seribing it as it is, and establishing the 
principle which it illustrates, they scatter 
abroa contusion, and produce in the public 
mind a condition of uncertain kaleidoscopic 
eclecticism which is the negation of all really 
authoritative opinion, and the destroyer of all 
conviction. By the reciprocal action and re- 
action of journalist and reader, confusion of 
ideas becomes more and mcre marked, and so 
soon as this chance journalist creates a sort of 
special public, he becomes convinced of his 
own authority, elaborates into a doctrine the 
fancies at first only lightly thrown upon the 
paper, takes himself absolutely au sérieuz, 
becomes at one and the same time his own 
temple, god, and prophet, and thus adds a 
capr‘cious and faise note to the general dis- 





cord of chance human opinions.’’ 





He illustrates all this by the condition 
of French journalism, and then produces 
his remedy, in answer to the question 
‘Can a body of journalists be created 
whose professional education, established 
training, and certified aptitudes will re 
assure the [alarmed] public conscience ? 
Not only, says he, can this be done, but 
“it must be done,” and he proceeds to 
show how. 

He and six friends met and drew up a 
scheme of journalistic training, which was 
as follows: The youthful candidate is in the 
first place to have a ‘“‘call” to be a jour- 
nalist, the existence of which should be 
proved by his wishing to be a journalist. 
Having proved his ‘‘ call,” the youth is to 
produce the first regular degree given by 
the colleges of his country. He has also to 
show himself ‘‘seriously grounded in two 
languages besides his own.” They then 
take complete possession of the wretched 
man for a period of five years, and they 
put him in the hands of professors ‘to 
teach him the history and literature of 
each of the historic divisions of Europe, 
to initiate him into the origin and tenden- 
cies of the spirit of his most remarkable 
contemporaries in every country,” and 
also to give him a 
** general idea of the political constitutions, the 
ethnological and climatic conditions, the pro- 
ducts, the geographical situation, the means 
of communication, the armed forces, the bud- 
gets and public debts of every nation. 
He would be given the documents necessary 
for consultation. He would be taught to draw 
both landscapes and the human face. He 
would learn to box, to ride on horsebeck, and 
to use a revolver; Lut the science of arms, so 
called, would be rigorously interdicte!, be- 
cause a man obliged to support bis arguments 
by weapons, cr who indulges in personalities 
which place, so to speak, arms in the hands of 
his foes, is neither a journalist nor worthy tobe 
one. Finally, such a pupil would undergo a 
graduating examination, and if he failed in any 
way to satisfy his instructors, he would remain 
another year; after which, forthree years more, 
he would spend in succession some months at 
school or college in other lan ts, so that the re- 
maining three years should be used up by his 
presence at foreign schools of journalism, and 
travel in countries where these schools are es- 
tablished, as well as in countries where they 
might not yet exist.’’ 

There is a good deal more of this sort of 
thing. At last the poor fellow, if he has 
survived, gets his journalistic certificate, 
but even then his troubles are not over, 
for after he begins to write he is to come 
under the eye of a ‘“‘paper called the Judge, 
in each capital, edited by the most compe- 
tent and authoritative hands, sustained by 
all, speaking in the name of all, written 
in aclear and pure style,” the sole func- 
tion of which would be to watch the 
graduates, and point out every morning 
the errors and blunders committed by 
them on the previous day; but they, of 
course, would not be permitted to answer 
back. 

The article is very amusing reading as 
an illustration of the good Blowitz’s esti- 
mate of himself, for there can hardly be a 
doubt that he thinks he would makea 
very good editor of the Judge. But it 
also reveals in a lamentable manner his 
want of constructive power, because he 
makes no -arrangement for giving the 
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jc urnalist, after he has trained him, the 
quasi monopoly which the members of 
other ‘‘normal professions” enjoy. The 
public, for instance, will as a rule only 
employ doctors who have a medical de- 
gree; can only employ lawyers who have 
been admitted to the bar, and will only lis- 
ten to clergymen who have graduated from 
theological seminaries Therefore, M. de 
Blowitz should have provided that no 
newspapers should be permitted to circu- 
late except those of the certificated editors, 
or have guaranteed in some way that the 
public would not listen to the young fel- 
lows who refused to accept the special 
instruction of the professors touching 
‘the history and literature of each 
of the historic divisions of Europe,” etce., 
ete., and revelled in ignorance of the 
‘origin and tendencies of the spirit of 
their most remarkable contemporaries.” 
If these abandoned persons got all the 
‘sales,’ what use would the trained 
journalists be to mankind ? 

The fact is, that M. de Blowitz has pre- 
pared his curriculum for the wrong per- 
son. It is the newspaper reader and not the 
newspaper writer who will have to pass 
through it, if journalism is to be reformed 
on the Blowitz lines. There should be 
legislation providing that nobody should 
read newspapers until he had obtained a 
State certificate not only of fitness to re 
ceive the highest order of journalistic in- 
struction, but of a positive and overmas- 
tering desire forit. This public once creat- 
ed, nobody need give himself any trouble 
about producing the right kind of journal- 
ists. The demand would produce them, just 
as Blowitz describes them, on horseback 
and armed with revolvers, and stuffed full 
of the humanities and all the ‘ ’ologies.”’ 
Until the public is reformed as aforesaid, 
the bad journalists will, we fear, hold the 
market, and oppose their ‘‘fakes,” ‘‘scoops,”’ 
and ‘‘ beats” with considerable success to 
the learned essays of the prigs whom Blowitz 
and his friends propose to let loose. They 
have as yet only one pupil, who is now on 
his travels and sends them in promising 
‘‘reports”’ on the countries he visits, but 
Blowitz is silent touching the commercial 
value of them. 
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Lonpon, January 10, 1893. 

Acade 
It still 
has last May’s sins of incompetency to answer 
for, and again the Old Masters and the great 
English painters of the late eighteenth and 
carly nineteenth century have been pressed into 


THE winter exhibition is the Royal 
my’s atonement for the summer show. 


service ; again the result isa collection of no 
small interest. 

The Academy may be hopelessly unjust 
where contemporary work is concerned ; it can 
afford to be generous with the art of the past 
This year, as usual, every nation is represented, 
and every school. In general character, the 
assortment of old masters offers no novel or 
unlooked-for features. It differs only in the 
particular examples which now give it chief 
distinction, 
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Nation. 
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few words most im 


exhibition is that con 
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but 
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English artists, less well known, with a 


ment threatening to increase in influence 
The three Blake, 
Palmer, and Edward Calvert. 

But, to begin with the old men, th: 
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every day are Samuel 
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The primitives 
suffer from comparison with last year’s dis 
play, when the 
room for the Dudley collection before its dis 


persal by auction. Color glows here in a little 


Academy was used as show 


head of a boy by Bellini, character is stamped 


there upon a portrait by Piero della Francesca, 
but the authenticity of both these canvases is 
now being questioned by the critics, who would 
rather quarrel over the origin of a picture 
Of the later schools, 
the Venetian alone is to the fore in point of 
but the 
Tintorettos and Veroneses, leave one cold and 


than enjoy its beauty. 


number, Giorgiones and Titians, the 
The one Italian who stands out, su- 
Moroni 
the portrait is 

from the Duke of 
and it is one of the 


sceptical 


preme and incomparable, is 
* Titian’s Schoolmaster,” as 


called, 


Sutherland's collection, 


has been loaned 
painter’s masterpieces, rivalling, if not excel- 
ling, the fanious ** Tailor” in the National Gal 
lery. It is very simple in treatment and quiet 
in color. The elderly, gray-haired man is sit 
ting, a book in his hand; his dress is black, re- 
lieved only by the white collar, and the back 
ground is gray; but in this gray there is mar 
vellous depth and richness, just as in the pose 
and face there is strong individuality, and the 
whole composition has that distinction which 
none but Moroni himself, Velasquez, and one 
or two other masters have been able to impart 
to their portraits. 

It seems almost too obvious a truth to add 
that of these few masters Rembrandt is among 
the most distinguished, and in the present ex 
hibition he and some of the other Dutchmen, 
as well as the Flemings, have more justice 
the Italians. There are 
several fine portraits by Rembrandt, lent by 


done to them than 
the Queen, Earl Brownlow, the Glasgow Cor 
poration, and Captain Holford. But more re- 
markable, because examples of subjects more 
treated 


landscapes, one, especially beautiful in color, 


rarely 


by him, are two Scriptural 


from Buckingham Palace, and a stunning study 


of a man in armor, as lmipressive in its s+ 


lemnity as a whole as it is what, were he a 


modern, we should call clever in the rendering 
of th its sheen and reflections. The 
Van Dycks are also unusually good, more 


metal, 
par 
ticularly a ‘*Burgomeister Triest “ and an **Earl 
of Warwick,” proofs of what a 


painter, the productions of whose studio to 


fashionable 


often savor of the commercial workshop, 
do at his best [Two De Hooghes are interest 
ing, as his work ever is, in showing his pre 
occupation, more than two hundred years ago 


with the problems of light which now exercis 


artists ; and an example of Terburg, his fav 


rite model in her favorite fur-trimmed silken 
jacket minds one, but not so effectively as 


those in Berlin and Dresden, of his anticipa- 
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nee more to be seen as is possible only 
Great Britain There are Sir Joshuas, Gains 
boroughs, and Romnevs, Constables, Turners 
and Cromes, in addition to many of their lesser 
ontemporaries. Most noteworthy of all is a 
superb Romney, with something more in it 
than the beauty he knew so well how t ve 


his sitters. It is the portrait of ** Lady Rus 
sell Holding up her Child to the Glass,” but 
the subject has been made by him the excuse 
for a lovely composition and a lovelier s nm 
of color The curves of th {-fashioned 
round glass are repeated in the Chippendale 
table upon which the child stands ; the red in 
a somewhat too conventiona rtain ts carried 
ut through all the shadows; but most 

lightful is the simple, straightforward manner 
in which the child, whose face ts seen solely in its 
reflection in the glass, is modelled. One wonders 


how, with such a master to study, British paint 


ers of children could have degenerated to the le 
vel of Millais’s Bubbles and Burton Bart ‘s 
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press his poetry wit iver and brus 
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fforts he was great, despite his shorteonunys 
in his failures he was irretrievably and dis 
gracefully bad But s worshippers, to whom 
his subjects and his mad symbolism have sup 
plied reams of py. cannot discriminate be 
tween the cood t it s Thev a 
ept all that he has been pleas leave thet 
as if | drawings did not present the same 
we Lrhske ntal om rifles s is 
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that the present ection of Blakes had been 
hung as a tin V lessor r tp f were eed 
<i to establish the folly of uy ling him as a 
master, it could be had in the strations to tl 
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have consecrated an entire 1 n. These were 
the task of Blake's ext 1 age It is true 
that G rist thinks they exhibit no symptoms 
f age or feebleness, that the power of mind and 
i hand is wise dimmed; true that 
1 vards th a place of much promi- 
nence among the late labors of Blake. But I 
do not think there is an artist who would not 
leclare them forlornly childish, better fitted 
for the waste-paper basket than the walls of 
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timate of his work, not only in its strength, 
but in its limitations. 

There is as little question that Blake influ- 
enced Samuel Palmer as that the latter has 
been unduly and unwisely exalted by his ad- 

He has fallen a victim to the zealous 
those experts, as Whistler calls them, 
who are so careful and conscientious in ‘‘ estab- 
lishing, with due weight, unimportant reputa- 
tions—discovering the picture, by the stain on 
the back; testing the torso, by the leg that is 
missing; filling folios, with doubts on the way 
of that limb; disputatious and dictatorial, con- 
cerning the birthplace of inferior persons; spe- 
culating, in much writing, upon the great worth 
of bad work.” Palmer, it is the correct thing 
to say, offers you in his productions all that is 
most romantic in art. What one really finds is 
great straining after effect in subject and treat- 
ment, little observation, and no spontaneity. 
He was better qualified technically than Blake, 
but was without the latter’s genuine poetic feel- 
ing. His water-colors refuse to be overlooked: 
the violent hues scream at you from across 
the room, but every time he has but the same 
trick of deep blue shadows and lurid skies, the 
same melodramatic device, to show you. His 
drawings are less offensive, chiefly because they 
are in black and white, but they are not the re- 
sult of study of nature, and their archaic me- 
thods become the most aggressive affectation, 
though in fairness it should be admitted that, 
at this little game of sham primitiveness, he is 
far more accomplished and plausible than 
many of his modern successors. 

Edward Calvert was a much bigger man than 
Palmer, even if his reputation be less wide- 
spread. Indeed, he is hardly known in his own 
country. Some of his designs have been, for 
the last year or two, on exhibition at the Bri- 
tish Museum, but I fancy that his appearance 
now at the Royal Academy is his introduction 
to the majority of his countrymen. The fact 
is, he has not yet been discovered—he has not 
yet attracted the notice of those exploiters, 
‘*sombre of mien and wise with the wisdom of 
books, who frequent museums and burrow in 
crypts; collecting, comparing, compiling, classi- 
fying, contradicting,” even if he be more 
worthy of the honor than Blake and Palmer. 
If I have named him with them, it is because 
his subjects, at least, are in sympathy with 
theirs to a certain extent. He, too, nominally 
sought his motives in an unreal world; but 
while Blake’s inspiration was the supernatural, 
while Palmer tended to the theatrical, Calvert 
simply borrowed classical titles for his delight- 
ful arrangements of figures and landscapes 
which did not actually exist or come together 
in quite the same way in nature. His pasto- 
rals were Greek, his shepherds Arcadian, his 
gardens were consecrated to Cythereia, his 
groves sacred to Artemis. It is curious that in 
his engravings and black-and-white drawings, 
of which there are several examples, he is as 
affected and morbid as Palmer himself. The 
world would not be the loser had this part of 
his work been totally forgotten. It is in his 
painting that he must be studied. Nothing is 
more striking than the individuality of his 
style. The quiet key in which he works may at 
times recall Puvis de Chavannes; the way he 
puts in his little figures faintly suggests Monti- 
celli; his composition may be likened to Mason’s 


mirers. 
critics 


best designs; but the results he produces are | ; 
; Own. ae. ae 


not in the slightest degree similar to theirs. 
His charm is in the refinement of his methods 
rather than their vigor, in his decorative power 
and not his realism. In lovely low-toned land- 
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The Nation. 


draperies, while in the distance goats, climbing 


a mountain path, tell white against the intense 





scapes or old marble temples, he places youths | 
and maidens clothed,in pale blue or crimson ' 


sumnier sky, or, on a high hillside, black cattle 
at pasture are silhouetted against the brilliant 
afterglow. Had Theocritus been a painter, he 
might have given us just such idyls and pasto- 
One, the largest, oblong in 
shape, is more beautiful than the others. It is 
called ** Arcadian Shepherds Moving their 
Flocks at Dawn,” and, of all the Calverts I 
have seen, this is the masterpiece. His soft sil 
very grays are in harmony with the early 
morning hour; over the pale shadowy hills the 
white sheep make an unbroken curving line, 
and the observation of nature is just, as the 
decorative use made of it is perfect. Of course, 
during his lifetime, Calvert was unrecognized 
by the Royal Academy. On looking at this 
small group of about twenty of his pictures, 
one cannot but wish that he had been allowed 
such a legitimate channel for his undeniably 
great talents as Puvis has found in France, 
N. N. 
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Correspondence. 


THE CATHOLIC INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: Agreeing entirely with your conclusion 
as to the Indian schools, as expressed in your 
editorial entitled ‘‘ The Government and Sec- 
tarian Schools,” I yet venture to call attention 
to a fact which you perhaps have not sufficient- 
ly emphasized, namely, the reason why cur 

{oman Catholic fellow-citizens are less willing 
than the Protestants to surrender Government 
support in their Indian schools. This is not 
merely because their schools are more numerous 
than all the Protestant schools put together, 
but because the public schools which it is pro- 
posed to substitute for them are not in all 
cases secular or undenominational schools, but 
are often actively and even aggressively Pro- 
testant. That this is the case must be plain to 
every one who will read the very valuable re- 
port of ‘‘The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the In- 
dian,” held in 1892, to which you refer. For in- 
stance, the Rev. James M. King, D.D.,who made 
the main Contract 
Schools,” says frankly that the Catholics object 
to the Government schools ‘* because they have 
the Protestant Bible and Gospel Hymns in 


speech on ‘Sectarian 


| ss es nme. es 
them.” He adds naively: ‘* This is the essence of 


partisan politics”; and then goes on to exhibit 
his own conception of comprehensive politics by 
saying, ‘‘In this Columbian year it becomes us 
to remember that our civilization is not Latin, 
because God did not permit North America to 
be settled and controlled by that civilization” 
(p. 68). Can it be reasonably expected that 
any sincere Catholic will accept schools con- 
ducted in this antagonistic spirit as ‘‘non-sec- 
tarian ” schools ? 

Mrs. A. 8. Quinton, who followed Dr. King, 
went still further into particulars, and showed 
that some Government schools were already, to 
all intents and purposes, distinctively Protest- 
ant schools, 

‘*The Church,” she says, ‘‘ will look after the 
religious schools, and the religious culture in 
the Government schools. [The italics are my 
Among the Moquis, just coming 
down from their ledges in Arizona into civi- 
lized homes, a Government school is to-day 
illustrating the fact that Government schools 
are Christian schools by the presence of Chris- 
tian teachers. Superintendent and Mrs. Col- 
lins are as distinctly Christian teachers as you 
ever met with in any denominational school. 


just such as we 
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At the very first exhibiiion I attended at that 
school they came forward and recited the Gold. 
en Texts of three months; I do not know many 
white Sunday-schools where that could be done 
Their hymns and recitations of Scripture were 
should wish for our missio, 
schools.” (P. 67.) 

After reading this, can any one doubt what 
Mrs. Quinton means by the Church’s * looking 
after the religious culture in the Government 
In view of such descriptions, it does 
not seem strange that the Protestant sects 
should be willing to abandon their own sepa 
rate schools—for why should they keep them 
up ?—or that the Catholics should wish to rm 
tain theirs. The curious thing is, that those 
who believe in sustaining, at the public expense, 
what they themselves describe as being practi 
cally ‘‘mission schools,” should still believe 
firmly that they themselves are unsectarian 
and that only the wicked Catholics are secta- 
rian! Or rather, it would seem a curious 
thing, if a similar inconsistency had not existed 
in the older States for many years and only very 
gradually yielded to more liberal views. Her 
ace Mann describes some of the Massachusetts 
public schools as being, in his day, as essentially 
sectarian as any Sunday-school; and I well re- 
member when, during the Know-nothing ex 
citement, a child was excluded from a Worces 
ter public school under nty charge—though 
against my protest—for refusing, under her 
father’s direction, to read in the Protestant 
version of the Bible. If it has taken a long 
series of laws and rulings to establish religious 
freedom in the public schools even of Massachu 
setts, there is no reason why it should be born 
full-grown in the Indian Territory. There is 
certainly no evidence that it exists there now. 

T. W. H. 


schools” ? 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





THE ‘‘ AMERICAN SABBATH.” 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Many of the arguments in favor of clos- 
ing the Chicago World’s Fair on Sunday which 
were presented before the House Committee at 
Washington last week, reflect perfectly the 
widespread confusion prevailing, even among 
intelligent persons, as to the claims of Sunday 
observance upon Christians. Indeed, it is not 
going too far to assert that the vast majority 
of American laymen at least still believe that 
the Mosaic commandment, ‘‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,” somehow enjoins 
the observance of Sunday. Half of them will 
searcely believe that Sunday is not mentioned 
in the Bible at all. 

The writings of the ante-Nicene Fathers show 
beyond controversy that in the early Church 
Sunday and the Sabbath were never confused. 
The Apostolical Constitutions (ii., 59; vii., 23), 
the Epistle of Barnabas (c. 15), Ignatius (To the 
Magnesians, c. 9), Irenzeus (Against Heresies, 
iv., 8), Justin Martyr (First Apology, ¢. 67), and 
Tertullian(Against Marcion, iv.,12, and Against 
the Jews, 4), all distinguish carefully between 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day. And, later, 
Augustine says (55th letter), ‘Of all the ten 
commandments, that relating to the Sabbath 
is the only one in which the thing commanded 
is typical. . We are not commanded to 
observe the day of the Sabbath literally by 
resting from bodily labors as it was observed by 
the Jews. . The Lord’s Day, however, 
has been made known, not to the Jews, but to 
the Christians, by the resurrection of the Lord, 
and from him it began to have the festive cha- 
racter which is proper to it (ex illo habere 
coepit festivitatem suam).” Some of the 
Fathers, infdeed, demand the observance of 
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both Sunday and the Sabbath—a doctrine 
which the Synod of Laodicea (ca. 375) formally 
condemned; but not one of them grounds the 
obligation to keep Sunday on any text having 
reference to the Hebrew Sabbath. The Sab- 
batarian error first appears in the writings of 
Alcuin, and it never secured a firm foothold 
in either the doctrine or the practice of the 
pre-Reformation Church. Roman Catholicism 
to this day regards Sunday as a church day, 
like Good Friday or Assumption. 

The doctrine of the Protestant Reformers 
was the same. Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, 
even Calvin (Institutes, bk. ii., ¢. 8, sect. 28-34), 
all protested, as have Continental Protestants 
from their day to ours, against the idea that 
Sunday was a Sabbath. In England, too, the 
dominica! view of Sunday originally prevail- 
ed. Tyndale, the translator of the New Testa- 
ment, shortly before his martyrdom, declared 
Sunday a day ecclesiastically ordained and no- 
thing more. The doctrine of the Church and 
the whole course of legislation in England 
down to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury bear witness to the same fact. Of English 
statute law regulating Sunday observance be- 
fore the time of the Puritans there is little, and 
what there is commonly mentions Sunday in 
connection with other church holidays, and pre 
scribes the same conduct, enforced by the 
same penalties, for them all. Sunday recrea- 
tion is in no case forbidden. On the contrary, 
Sunday in ante-Puritan England was a favorite 
day for ceremonies and festivities. William 
Rufus, Henry I., Henry II., Richard L, Ed- 
ward [., Edward II., and Edward III. were 
crowned of a Sunday. Fairs (being originally 
institutions of a half-sacred character) and 
markets commonly took place on a Sunday, 
and, as they frequently do in Germany to-day, 
either in the churchyard itself or in convenient 
proximity to the church where the buyers were 
assembled. Here, too, Sunday tournaments 
were held. And Sunday plays were acted, 
though in violation of the Canon Law, within 
the church itself. But, considerations of place 
apart, there was no reason why a play should 
not be acted on Sunday as well as on any other 
day. A glimpse of an English Sunday in 1573 
is given in Thomas Cartwright’s ‘ Reply to the 
Answer made of Dr. Whitgifte against the Ad- 
monition of Parliament’ (Whitgift’s Works, 
iii., 384): 

“In all their [the churchmen’s] order of ser- 
vice there is no edification according to the rule 
of the apostle, but confusion. They toss the 
psalms in most places like tennis-balls. The 
people, some standing, some walking, some 
talking, some reading, some praying by them- 
selves, attend not to the minister. He again 
posteth over it as fast as he can gallop, for 
either he has two places to serve, or else there 
are some games to be played in the afternoon, 
as lying for the whetstone, heathenish dancing 
for the ring, a bear or a bull to be baited, or 
else jackanapes to ride on horseback, or an in- 
terlude to be played; and if no place else can 
be gotten it must be done in the church.” 

In the year 1595 appeared, under the title 
‘Sabbathum Veteris et Novi Testamenti.’ a 
book written in English by Nicholas Bownde, 
whose doctrines were destined to work a 
great change in English Sunday observance. 
Bownde’s almost forgotten book deserves to be 
reckoned among the most influential works 
ever printed. It formally advocated for the 
first time the doctrine of substantial identity 
between Sunday and the Sabbath which had 
begun to make itself felt among the Puritans. 
With Puritan skill in misinterpreting the 
Bible, and with Puritan rigor in applying his 
misinterpretations to life and conduct, Bownde 
argued the obligation of Christians to observe 


Nation. 


The 


Sunday as the child: f Israel were « 
manded to observe the Sabbath. Vhe ground 
Was prepared for the seed he sowed rhe « 


current testimony of authorities so diverse as 


Heylyn, chaplain to Charles I., Thomas 
Rogers, writer of the preface to the Thirty 

nine Articles, Thomas Fuller, and David Neal, 
the eulogistic historian of the Puritans, proves 
that Bownde’s doctrine spread with unexampled 
In the words of Heylyn, it ** carried 


a fair face and show of piety,” and soon be 


rapidity. 


came ‘the most betwitching error, the most 
popular deceit, that was ever set on foot in the 
To call 


a contradictio in ad 


Church of England.” Sunday a 
* Christian Sabbath ” 
jecto—and to keep it as if it were a Hebrew 
Sabbath, soon became the characteristic mark 
of a Puritan 

The Sabbatarian controversy was the first 
doctrinal strife that arose between the Church 
and the Puritans. 
had turned entirely upon points of ritual or of 
chureh discipline. In 150? Archbishop Whit 
gift ordered Bownde's book to be burned by 


Their previous discussions 


the common hangman, and Lord Chief Justice 
Popham forbade the reprinting of it. None 
the less the Sabbatarian doctrine spread among 
the Puritans. Rogers tells us 

“It was preached in Oxfordshire that to do 
any servile work or business on the Lord’s day 
is as great a sin as to kill a man, or to commit 
adultery. [t was preached in Somersetshire that 
to throw a bowl on the Sabbath day is as great 
a sin as to kill a man. It was preached in 
Norfolk that to make a feast or a wedding din 
ner on the Lord's day is as great a sin as to kill 
aidan. It was preached in Suffolk that to 
ring more bells than one upon the Lord's day 
to call the people unto the church is as great a 
sin as to commit murder.” 


By 16380, according to Green’s estimate, nine 
tenths of the English people were Puritans 
About that time some churchmen and Catho 
lics, Who had not accepted Bownde'’s doctrine, 
appealed to the Crown, complaining that they 
were hindered in their accustomed and legal 
liberty of Sunday recreation by Puritan ma 
gistrates and neighbors. In 1632, Charles is 
sued in response the famous and much-belied 
‘Book of Sports.” But neither the King not 
the swarm of dominical writers who hastened 


to defend his deed, could stay the politi 





which was sweeping Puritanism towards the 
Long Parliament and the Commonwealth \t 
the Restoration, Sabbatarianism ovecupied in 
the hearts of Englishmen, churehmen and 
Nonconformists, Britons and Americans alike, 
a position from which it has never been dis 
lodged 
of the Puritan, alias the ** American,” Sal 
bath. H 


Such, briefly sketched, is the history 
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Of the number of out-of- loor books that have 
been left by the passing season, Tew have any 
listinetion The most nsist of coileeted pa 
pers out of journals or magazines, and endea 
vor t© combine the varied in aria 





teur in nature-observat 


and literature Thoreau, the Nestor of this 
literary fashion, is represented by the fourth 
and perhaps the last of his posthumous ‘Se 
Houghton, Mifflin & ¢ 


edited by H. G.O. Blake, and exhibits his q 


sons,” * Autumn 


lities just as before It is, possibly, unfia 


nate for his reputation that he has latter|s 


been known bw these successive issues of inf 
rior work to the prejudice of his own ** books 
Mr. Bradford Torrey’s * Footpath Way’ (tl 


same publishers) is a true naturalist’s book 


ing observations on the birds and thowers of 


hes New England haunts; but the more inip 
tant papers have been not i by us on th 
riginal appearance in th tflante amd oo 
thing remains except to note th re | 
nent form in which they now apes Dr W 
C. Prime’s * Along New | ‘ Kiowis (tia 
pers) is ected f a ~ . { 
tore than forty vears int New ¥ q 
i f ¢ " ake) s the try 
side as It is seen ‘ at aw irives that 
Wind among wlinte tl Berkshire 
Hills There is an infus { \ orest 
nthe narrative that lends a m hara 
ter to the rugwed landsca a ‘ es the 
rit f the whole i) AS ally ti» me 
ets With a curious rt f historv, as in the 
staterne that the smpock marriage i 
riage ) s was celebrated in \ t 
in 1788, under the theory that obtained bs 
land, that such a ceremony relieved the hus 
band of responsibility for the wife’s debts ix 
fore marriage ‘Field Farings: a Vagrant 


Chronicle of Earth and Sky.’ by Martha M: 

Culloch Williams (Harpers). is very closely 
ontined to the sentiment of landscape, and on 
the whole renders nature in a very diluted 
ppreciation of the plea 


seasons to the eve and 


Mr. Richard Jefferies’s * Toilers 


Longmans) is much more than an out- 


f the Field’ 
if-door 


volume. though several of the papers it con 


tains are only descriptions of the aspects of 
ature-change All are collected papers, part- 
ly from early publications, partly from his 


ast days, and the volume has the weakness 
f a posthumous work. The main part, how- 
ever, is a study of the habits, condition, and 
haracter of the agricultural population in cer 
tain counties of England, and is of the highest 
nterest and value to any one seeking competent 
formation in respect to that class of labor 
ers. The story is one, principally, of almost 
brutal life. with its slight alleviations of 
health and 1 
a touch of charity. It is a shameful story, 


ough enjoyment, and occasionally 


ind sets forth the condition of life in which 
these people are born, and which their prayer 

book teaches them to pray to be content with, 
with the fervor of a humane man and the 
frankness of an economist; and the horizon of 
misery is widened beyond ‘ the London poor ” 
to the state of a nation, so that one can infer 
what the lowest strata of toilers are in Eng- 
landat large. The volume is thus one more of 
the ** documents ” of the social system which 
are having silent effect in many quarters, and 
which help towards an understanding of the 
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social movement in the minds of the comforta- 
ble classes here. 

Whether Mr. Albee’s ‘Prose Idyls’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) is to be reckoned as an out- 
of-door book may be doubtful, but it is not more 
doubtful than any other classification of it. 
The style is singularly affected, but the sub- 
stance is perhaps more remote from anything 
natural in heaven or earth. ‘* Having finished 
his morning’s allotted task, the writer of beau- 
tiful books bethought him to walk awhile and 
cool his flagrant brain”—that is the mode of ex- 
pression. If the curious latter-day form of 
literature known as ‘Pastels in Prose” had 
been practised by our grandfathers, one would 
have looked on these ‘‘idyls” as much belated 
‘* pastels,” but they are rather premature than 
antiquated in their general suggestion. Some 
are meant to be satirical, some poetical, some 
didactic, but their predominant quality is 
‘*queerness”; they remind one of the ‘ come- 
outer” genus, and bear perhaps a relation to 
the seminal days of transcendentalism. They 
belong with Emily Dickinson’s verses—the 
‘‘sports” of literary decadence. 

In Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s ‘In Gold and 
Silver’ (Appleton) three out of the four papers 
are devoted to out-of-doors; fox-hunting and 
trouting being the special tags on which the 
particolored threads of nature and sentiment 
are made to depend and compose into patterns 
of rhetorical device. The opening paper con- 
tains the praise of rugs, and in particular of 
one rug which should have come from the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ The volume is prettily illus- 
trated, and it is also published in a limited edi- 
tion on Japan paper. 

The thing that “scientific criticism” would 
be, could it get itself born, is illustrated by 
Joseph Jacobs’s ‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam; an 
Appreciation and a Study’ (London: David 
Nutt). The preface is a revised issue of the 
Academy’s obituary notice of Tennyson, which 
shows how unfit the writer was to practise the 
method of ‘“‘appreciation” which he calls the 
‘*Oxford” style; the remainder is on the ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge” plan, of which his friend Prof. R. G. 
Moulton, now of Chicago, is the exemplar, and 
reduces the theory to practice with only in ex- 
tremis for its period. <A tabulation of the 
false rhymes, a chart of the argument, an iden- 
tification of borrowed or suggested passages, a 
summary of what the poem tells us of Arthur 
Hallam, an inquiry as to the precise date of the 
several divisions, and similar matters compose 
the “study”; and when all this apparatus has 
been laboriously accumulated, that is the end. 
The poetry is left to take care of itself. If 
anatomy is psychology, this may be literary 
criticism; but, to our apprehension, it is mis- 
taking the great poem for the paper if is print- 
ed on, and criticising it as a study in pulp. 

Dr. Leon Kellner, already favorably known 
to students of English for the elaborate syntac- 
tical study prefixed to his edition of Caxton’s 
‘Blanchardyn and Eglantine’ (Early English 
Text Society, 1890), has recently published a 
short text-book called ‘ Historical Outlines of 
English Syntax’ (Macmillan). The book isa 
genuine contribution to a neglected depart- 
ment of English philology, and ought to 
be useful not only to teachers of historical 
grammar, but to teachers of composition and 
rhetoric. The classification is sensible and not 
too subtle, the discussion of idioms is interest- 
ing and enlightening, and the examples are 
abundant and well chosen. In a treatise deal- 
ing with so difficult and complicated a subject, 
there are of course many propositions which 


are merely tentative, and these the author has | 


notalways distinguished from established facts; 





but in general the book is to be commended as | 
careful and scientific. Perhaps Dr. Kellner is 
a little too fond of appealing to ** psychology” 
but much is to be forgiven the pioneer. 

We are late in noticing ‘ Harper’s Chicago 
and the World’s Fair,’ by Julian Ralph, a 
book written in a jaunty journalistic style and 
containing a good deal of information about 
what has been called ‘‘The White City,” and 
the other which might, not unfairly, be called 
the black city. A great deal may be learned 
about the architecture and sculpture of the 
Fair from these pages, but, when they were 
written, the painting of the Fair was not yet 
in existence. It is a pity that the illustrations 
of the sculpture should deal so largely with 
the worst examples. 

Place aux dames. After Mr. Hamerton’s 
‘Man in Art’ comes M. Marius Vachon’s ‘ La 
Femme dans l’Art’ (Paris: J. Rouam & Cie.; 
New York: J. W. Bouton). The book need 
not be taken very seriously as a contribution 
to art criticism, but it is a rather amusing 
compilation of all sorts of information about 
the artistic treatment of the female face and 
figure, from the Egyptians to modern times 
(though the French school is the only modern 
school discussed), and also about the famous 
women who have influenced the arts, either as 
patrons or models, and those who have achiev- 
ed reputation as artists. It is a thick quarto, 
in paper covers, well printed, and illustrated 
with 400 cuts from various sources, some good, 
some bad, and most mediocre. 

It seems sometimes as if the series of re 
prints from L’Art called ‘‘Les Artistes Céle- 
bres” (Macmillan) would be better entitled 
‘*Les Artistes Obscurs,” so often does it deal 
with second-rate talents. One of its latest is- 
sues is devoted to Les Hiiet, and its wealth of 
illustrations fails to give any reason for occu- 
pying one’s self with those mediocrities. 

The twenty-second volume of M. Jusserand’s 
excellent series of ‘‘Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais ” is the Life of J. J. Rousseau by M. Arthur 
Chuquet (Paris: Hachette; New York: F. W. 
Christern). In compacting a critical biogra- 
phy of Jean Jacques into 200 pages, M. Chu- 
quet has achieved what is almost an impossi- 
bility. His success is due largely to his reso- 
lute refusal to argue controverted points. He 
sets forth the biography, first of all, in a chap- 
ter sixty-five pages long, relying on his own’ 
authority and wasting no space in discussion. 
In ten briefer chapters he considers Rousseau’s 
chief works, and sums up his influence and 
his characteristics as a writer. His attitude is 
admiring, but sane, and his study of one of the 
most complicated figures in the history of 
French literature and one of the most interest- 
ing is an honest piece of work. The next vol- 
umes promised in the series are ‘ Mérimée,’ by 
M. Auguste Filon, one of the clever critics of 
the Revue Bleue, and ‘ Alfred de Musset’—not 
by M. Jules Lemaitre, to whom it was at first 
assigned, but by the lady who signs herself Ar- 
véde Barine. 

M. Ernest Legouvé bears his eighty years 
bravely. It is not so long ago that he publish- 
ed his delightful ‘Soixante Ans de Souvenirs,’ 
and but a year or so since he issued his plays in 
a uniform edition with prefaces. Now he has 
gathered into a volume called ‘Epis et Bleuets’ 
(Paris: Hetzel; New York: F. W. Christern) 
nearly a score of brief essays, most of them 
autobiographic, and all pleasant reading. Per- 
haps half of them have to do with the theatre 
in one form or another, and these are by far 
the most interesting. M. Legouvé tells us of 
the great comedian Régnier (whose pupil M. | 
Coquelin was), and of his aiding Jules Sandeau 





in dramatizing ‘‘ Mile. de la Seiglire.” He de- 
scribes M. Delaunay, the eternal lover of the 
Comédie-Francaise; studies the successive typi- 
cal servants of the stage; takes up one of the 
commonest accusations against his old collabo- 
rator, Scribe, and turns it into a eulogy, and 
utilizes one of the fables of La Fontaine to give 
a course of instruction in the art of reading 
aloud in a single lesson. The only fault to find 
with the book is the publisher’s and not the au- 
thor’s: it is a stiff and ungainly volume, harsh 
with gilt edges, and padded with obviously ex- 
traneous illustrations. 

The historical appendices to the Bulletins of 
the Boston Public Library are a recent inno- 
vation much to be commended. The January 
issue follows its list of magazines and other 
serial publications taken at the Library (filling 
thirteen pages) with facsimiles of two most in- 
teresting Revolutionary documents, viz., the 
original paroles of honor respectively of the 
British and the Hessian officers captured at 
Saratoga and first cantoned in Cambridge and 
vicinity, where the paroles were signed. The 
pieces are large, and have been very skilfully 
copied. Gen. Burgoyne heads the British, and 
Gen. Riedesel the Hessian list. 

Wehave received the first number of Ethische 
Kultur, a weekly paper published in Berlin by 
F. Diimmler and edited by Prof. Georg von 
Gizycki, under the auspices of the German So 
ciety for Ethical Culture, yet not as its organ. 
No one could have been chosen to give expres- 
sion to the spirit of that Society better quali- 
fied than Prof. Gizycki, whose writings are not 
unknown on this side of the water, and whose 
estimable character is in keepin;z with the high- 
est moral and spiritual aspirations of the time. 
The special feature of this initial number, be- 
sides the editorial profession and Prof. Frie- 
drich Jodl’s definition of ethical culture, is the 
beginning of an authorized translation of W. 
Kingdon Clifford’s ‘Ethics of Belief,’ by Lily 
von Kretschman. Moral tales, and biographi- 
cal sketches of men eminent for moral worth, 
are a part of the intended miscellany of this 
journal. ; 

Historical scholarship never, we _ believe, 
launched a more solid and scientific periodical 
than Toscanelli, whose prospectus we have 
already given, and of which the first number is 
before us (Florence: Loescher & Seeber). The 
cover bears a feeble design, but the typography 
is of a high order, and the paper of the best, 
while the contents (in French) augur invaluable 
contributions to our knowledge of Columbus 
and his contemporaries from hitherto inedited 
sources. The editor, G. Uzielli, has the labor- 
ing oar in this number, and by good right de- 
votes himself chiefly to Toscanelli, for he is en- 
gaged upon a Life of this great precursor and 
prompter in the revival of geographical dis- 
covery. Vespucius receives the next largest 
share of attention. His family is illustrated by 
two new documents from the hand of his 
father, a notary, confirming the birth-year of 
the navigator as 1451, and proving that he was 
in Paris in 1478-1480 with a kinsman, Guido 
Antonio Vespucci, who was ambassador to the 
court of Louis XI., to seek assistance for 
Florence after the conspiracy of the Pazzi. 
Guidantonio’s despatches are apparently in the 
handwriting of Amerigo, of which a facsimile 
from a newly found MS. is given in Toscanelli; 
hence it is inferred that the latter was an at- 
taché of the embassy, which, says Sig. Uzielli, 
was certainly the origin of the chain of events 
that led up to the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII. in 1494, and to the subsequent ruin of the 
Italian republics and of Florence in particular. 
Under ‘Nouvelles Divérses’” we find con- 
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temporary manuscript mention, of great im- 
portance, of the arrival at Florence in March, 
1493, of the news of Columbus's discovery, 
by Pietro Parenti. But there is too much 
in Toscanelli to summarize. For Columbian 
studies it is indispensable. 

In his Mélusine for November-December, 
1892, M. Henri Gaidoz has a curious paper on 
the familiar Catholic image in which the Vir- 
gin is shown with her heart pierced with seven 
swords (‘* Notre-Dame des Sept Douleurs.” He 
gives two broadsides having this representa- 
tion—one modern, in color, such as are still 
hawked about in France, and one older (say 
two centuries), in which the disposition of the 
swords, radiating beyond the shoulders of the 
Virgin, connects this symbolism with that of 
the ancient Assyrian goddess of war, Istar, 
prototype also of Artemis and Diana. M. 
Gaidoz would have the copying very direct 
from some Assyrian cylinder, in the case of 
the Virgin, and he instances many appropria- 
tions of pagan cameos to Christian uses—a 
Jupiter for St. John, Athena and Poseidon for 
Adam and Eve, Venus for the Virgin, etc. The 
cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus and of Mary 
is of French origin. 

The Munich Medicinische Wochenschrift 
(No. 46) has a timely paper ‘‘On Cholera,” by 
the eminent Bavarian epidemiologist, Prof. Dr. 
von Pettenkofer, with an account of his own 
experience in taking into his stomach a dose of 
bicarbonate of soda mixed with a strong and 
perfectly fresh ‘‘ bouillon-culture,” containing 
about a milliard of very lively comma-bacilli. 
His heroic experiment seems to prove quite 
conclusively that the mere presence of these 
bacilli in the human viscera is not sufficient to 
produce cholera, but that other pathogenic con- 
ditions are necessary to this result. The dreaded 
bacilli are comparatively harmless unless they 
are favored by a local and an individual pre- 
disposition to the disease. These factors are 
still, to a great degree, unknown quantities, to 
the investigation and determination of which 
epidemiologists should now devote their chief 
attention. Pettenkofer denies that cholera is 
contagious, and asserts that all measures based 
upon the theory that it is—such as quarantine 
and other methods of isolation—are not only 
perfectly futile, but positively pernicious. 
There is no epidemic against which individuals 
and communities can, by a rational system of 
sanitation, more effectually protect themselves 
than cholera; and nothing is more absurd than 
the panic with which otherwise intelligent 
persons are seized at every rumor of its ap- 
proach. 

The principal paper in Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungen for December is an account of that still 
undeveloped part of the Brazilian State, San 

-aulo, watered by the River Parapanema. Its 
attractions for the settler appear to be a mild 
climate, sufficient rainfall, and a soil suited to 
the growth of vegetables, rice, corn, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, and wine. It is urged, however, 
that the cultivation of coffee, to the exclusion 
of the food-products, should not prevail as in 
other parts of the State. The chief drawback 
is the presence of Indians, who oppose the in- 
trusion of the whites in ways very similar to 
those of the natives of North America a cen- 
tury anda half ago. In this number the editor 
gives his usual summary of the geographical 
literature of the year. The total number o 
notices of works and important papers in the 
scientific journals is 1,170, as against 2,092 for 
the previous year. The loss is largely in works 
on Africa, which have fallen off from 2 to 
166. More than a third of the whole number 
relate to Europe; Asia and America have 183 
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and 180 respectively, while Africa sinks to th 


fourth place 


The Scottish Geograpl Ver ime for 
January opens with an a int of a recent 
ride through Persia, of which the t note 
worthy passage is that referring to the absort 
ing interest in Teheran in the question as to 
the ‘* present relative strength of England and 
Russia.” The other papers are on the physical 
conditions of the waters of the English Char 
nel, and the distribution of aquatic plants and 
animals. In the latter, Mr. H. B. Guppy ex 
plains the great similarity of fresh-water flora 


and fauna, as compared with the diversity of 
terrestrial organisms, by the uniformity of the 
conditions in which they live. Thev are not 
affected, as are land plants and animals, by 
differences of ** soil, humidity, nocturnal radia 
tion, wind, and many of those complex ayer 


cies that give endless variety to cli 








terrestrial life.’ In confirmation of this he 
cites the fact that the temperature of the 
Thames, one warm August day, varied only 
two degrees ((4° to 66°), while the temperatu: 

of the air in the shade varied twenty-two ce 

grees (50° to 72°). The obituary for INP con 
tains notices of an unusual number of men dis 
tinguished for their services to geographical 
science, as Dr. H. W. Bellew, Gen. Sir Lewis 
Pelly, Col. Sir R. G. Sandeman, Capt. Willan 
G. Stairs. Prof. Freetwan. John Mactiregor, 
M. Henri Duveyrier, M. Paul Crampel, and M 
Joseph Martin. 

The recent discovery, at the Lick Observa 
tory, of a new comet, through the agency of 
the sensitive plate, forms another striking in 
stance of the service which photography ret 
ders to astronomy. On October 12. Mr. Bar 
nard made an exposure, four hours twenty 
minutes in duration, on the Milky Way near 
Altair; and upon developing the plate an indis 
tinct, darkish line or hazy trail made its 
pearance. The reality of it was subsequently 
verified by visual observation, this being t! 
first comet ever discovered by photography 
It will soon be vain for these oft-times elusiv« 
Visitors in our solar system to attempt to escape 
the untiring photographic plate, when once a 
competent battery is exposed to the action of 
their light—frequently faint, and in this in 


stance mainly actinic. Caught by such unim 

peachable record, a comet may go its nebulous 
way and yet be for ever after a subject of study 

though its path may never, perhaps, lie our way 
again. 


Students of sociology who recall the mention 














in these columms last December of the va t 
original work in geology by Miss Florence Bas 
com, a pupil tant of Pr George H 
Williams of pkins University, w I 
glad to know it is off vy admitted t 
announced} by the University authorities that 
Miss Bascom will re ve, at tl innual 
mencement in June, the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. The woman whose good fortur 
it will be thus to sect pract ey t 
t stribut J sH $ 
taught is t 
go rT ~s t t mv 
( g Massa s 
merly President of the University of Wiseonsi 
It was at this co-educational institution that 
between the vears ISS. sS7. Miss Bas 





: } 
received 








After teach for sev vears SUI sl 
under careful friendly ad ayy f 
permission to pursue the full course—lectures, 
laboratory, and outdoor work—of a graduate 
student in the geological department of Johns 


Hopkins. Both the Faculty and the Board of 





b it Was stipulated that Mis ‘ ts 
not be enrolled as a student the | \ t\ 
rewist s i pe tuiti fous ‘ 
might in vementiv establish a pi tet 
and of course should not ripete for vst 
arship, fe wship, or other priges, s 
which rewards t prey s ur te { r 
‘ < showed to be easily witl } va 
At the final examination in May, Miss | 
vill present for her doctor's theses s 
the res sof her original w Lh i : tl twa 
two vears, which work has already s t 
I the Fa tv's unar ' Ars ft. as 
! a “tit person for the ce f Dot f 
tt sophy and tl ist final aut i 
t rt tinue } st ~ whi pt t 
1 The ma in which Yale ar 
University of Pennsvivania hav ffered w 
post-craduate inst t f sas stiy 
trast to that w! rl Versity whose 
ld eption ana iV owe iraA a ra in 
lucat abe t has prov la few s t 
women students with adva i t t 
But alt) gh Johns Hopk Sst 
the attitude know | sa } 
ing she will chrot ally distance | tw 
rivals in the presenta fa Pad ree 
i wormat 
Capt. W ard sp tend dliseov 
eries at the hea t! Mis . ot 
the Minnesota Historical Somety, which has 
had a detailed survey and map 1 f tl 
ion about Lake Itasca, and xhaustiv 
inary prepared of the history and explorat 
f the great riv This w , os x 
ted by Mr V. Brow ‘ 1 
nstitutes vol. vil. of the Min ta Hist 
ul Collect si(‘T Mississippi River and 
Ss It is copiously illustrat vit 
portraits, and vs. The pr up me 
sents in cons ieta a scale of thre 
hes to a } ¢ m about the 1 
the ver. Tf Lak Itasca s hw it thre 
sun toft vid It s vs tl t 
tm pease {fa ? { t liar 
= i i? irs! ~ ‘ i tt I “ t! = s 4 
5 ull} is, TMANY tw t i apparent 
tlets This halt whi s und 
vate? s ilrained | ke Itasea bv 1 . 
wate urses. Mr ‘ f stl tate 
source of the river to be a partially enclosed 
bas ntaining many ponds, living directly 
. t! f Lake Itasca. and stant f1 its head 
about three miles. For all practical and popu 
ir purposes, therefore, Lake Itasca may con- 
tinue to be known as the source of the Missis 
s The history of the exploration is confined 
that of the er, as commonly accept 


i. and is full and even voluminous. Mr 


Brower credits De Soto with the first discovery 
‘ ind thus disagrees with most writers 
subject, who identify the Rio del Espi 


tu Sante, which appeared on the maps many 


ars earlier, with the Mississippi. Consider 


r the nditions of the case—among them the 
f that earlier explorations had been effected 


by coasting along the shores, that the mouth 
f the Mississippi is, as seen from the Gulf, a 
very obscure feature, and that the Rio del Es 
piritu Santo is represented on these early maps 
as flowing, with other smaller streams, into a 
bay shaped not unlike that of Mobile—it seems 
probable that Mr. Brower has reached a cor- 
rect conclusion. It may be added that Dr. 
Walter B. Scaife has recently published a simi 
lar conclusion in his ‘ America: Its Geographi 
cal History.’ 
from Capt. Glazier’s geographical ‘ raid,” at 
least indirectly. The State of Minnesota bas 


Another good result has followed 
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set apart the region about the head of the Mis- | Palace of the Legion of Honor, and the civic 


sissippi as a State park. 


—The unwary should be warned that Han- 
nah Lynch’s translation of Perrens’s  well- 
known ‘ History of Florence from 1434 to 1531’ 
(vol, i., London; Methuen & Co.) is not a satis- 
factory English rendering. In fact, neither 
the publisher nor the translator deserves much 
credit for it. The latter does not often miss 
the general sense of the original, and sometimes 
her version is passable, but such passages as the 
following (which might easily be furnished by 
the dozen) show that her conception of English 
idiom is of the very slightest: ‘‘The tide 
brought back the Medici, and the ebb carried 
them away, until what time the spirit of liber- 
ty ceased to repel them, and they definitely 
took root upon this tortured around [sic], in the 
shadow of the imperial pikes and guns. Here 
again documents about for a long while past” 
(p. viii.). ‘*It was plotted in Rome among two 
very distinct parties—Romans and Floren- 
tines” (p. 292). Exasperating, too, are the 
curious blunders in regard to proper names. 
In most cases in which Perrens courteously pre- 
fixed M(onsieur) to the names of contemporary 
Italian writers, the translator has followed his 
example. The unsuspecting reader finally be- 
gins to wonder why so many Italians had 
Christian names beginning with ‘‘M,” and 
suddenly realizes that ‘‘M. Cipolla,” for in- 
stance, stands for Sig. Cipolla. The trans- 
lator’s knowledge of Italian, moreover, must 
have been slender and easily confused by the 
French text before her, as the following errors 
(not a twentieth part of those which might be 
cited) will bear witness: Lorenzo de’ Medicis 
(throughout), Rinaldo des Albizzi (throughout), 
Rinaldo de Albizzi (p. 23), Guarino de Vérona 
(p. 177), Giovanni de’ Ravenna and Guarino de’ 
Verona (p. 181), ‘‘balie” (p. 285). Nor is the 
proofreading above reproach. It is certainly 
unpleasant to read Italian history in bad Eng- 
lish, especially when the proper names are a 
mixture of French, Italian, and English. 


—We have received from J. W. Bouton a 
sumptuous volume, the first of five to be pub- 
lished by the Société de Art Francais, under 
the title of ‘La France Artistique et Monu- 
mentale.’ The society has been formed, we are 
told in the introduction, to uphold the art of 
fine book-making, which has languished of late 
in the hands of publishers. Its protest against 
such a desertion has taken shape in this 
series of volumes on the great monuments of 
French art, edited and written by men who are 
distinguished in the literature of art. M. Henry 
Havard is the editor; the contributors are 
MM. Eugéne Miintz, Louis Gonse, Ch. Yriarte, 
and others well known. It is not a work for 
the scholar, but for the cultivated amateur, 
and for him it is exceedingly well done. It 
shows us the churches of Rheims, whose cathe- 
dral, though marred like all others, remains 
perhaps the best type of the great thirteenth- 
century church; the church of Brou, more 
familiar in name than in form, and known to 
all readers of Matthew Arnold ; the palace at 
Avignon, home of the Papal court during its 
** Babylonian exile,” and alive with memories 
of Clement VI., of Petrarch, and of Rienzi; 
the Chateau of Pau, cradle of Henri IV.; the 
Park and Chateau of Versailles; the Hétel 
Carnavelet, and the Bagatelle in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The story of these is told and their 
artistic aspect sketched with French clearness 
and animation. For the second volume are 
promised the Louvre, the Chateaux of Am- 
boise and Fontainebleau, Mont St. Michel, the 


buildings of Angers. The book-making is the 
very best—a paper only too heavy (two hun- 
dred pages making a volume nearly two inches 
thick), and a page distinguished by a happy 
proportion of letterpress, leading, and mar- 
gin. The full-page heliogravures and the wood- 
cuts in the text are as fine as modern art can 
make them. We have not seen any better pre- 
sentation of so difficult an interior than that of 
the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles, or a more 
charming out-door view than that of the foun- 
tain of France Triumphant in the garden ; nor 
have we seen medizeval sculpture, whether of 
figures or of architectural detail, more beau- 
tifully rendered in a way than in the cuts after 


—The death of Albert Delpit, which occurred 
at Paris on the 4th instant, calls for some brief 
notice, not so much on account of any great 
literary eminence which he achieved as for cer- 
tain half-personal reasons. He was an Ameri- 
can by birth, and his work was better known 
here than that of some other novelists of the 
same rank, inasmuch as a great part of it had 
the advantage of appearing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Delpit was born at New Or- 
leans on January 30, 1849. He went to France 
when he was about ten years old, and received 
his education at the Lycée of Bordeaux. Al- 
most immediately upon his graduation he be- 
gan to write, chiefly in the reviews founded by 
the elder Dumas, whose Secretary he was for a 
time. Soon after the war of 1870, in which he 
had fought bravely and won the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, he published his first poem, 
‘“‘Les Chants de l’Invasion,” which received 
from the Academy a Montyon prize. Later in 
life he was given the Vitet prize for the enseim- 
ble of his work. He wrote a dozen or more 
novels and nearly as many plays, but achieved 
no very striking success save in ‘Le Fils de 
Coralie,” which may be said to have made his 
reputation as a dramatic author. Delpit was 
always more or less of the school of Dumas. 
At least, it was action that he loved rather than 
analysis or reflection, and his mind was in no 
degree sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
of the psychologists. And yet he was not 
without sympathy with younger men and 
schools, as was shown by his fierce polemic with 
Brunetiére over the question of Baudelaire’s 
bust, in consequence of which he left the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, He was of a fiery temper 
in private as well as public life, and two of his 
duels—with M. de Borda and with M. Alphonse 
Daudet—are still remembered. 


—Some months ago we adverted briefly to 
Mr. Charles Johnston’s study of the races of 
northeastern India, in which region he claims 
to have discovered, with much besides which is 
curious, that a very considerable element of the 
population is unmistakably Indo-Chinese. In 
the January number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review Mr. Johnston prosecutes the record of 
his novel researches in a paper entitled ‘‘ The 
Yellow Men of India.” Of these he finds three 
centres. The first is in Kocch Behar, a part of 
the northeast of Lower Bengal; the second is in 
the Santal Parganahs; and the third is in the 
northern half of the Eastern Ghats, a section 
of the Madras Presidency. As to physical pe- 
culiarities, language, religion, and customs, the 
inhabitants of these three regions exhibit a 
very close family likeness; and they are also, in 
common, diligent and skilful cultivators of the 
soil. Those among them who dwell nearest to 
the Hindus by whom they are surrounded, 





have become more or less assimilated, in vari- 


M. Boudier, for instance, on pages 2, 15, and 17.’ 





ous respects, to their neighbors; but the bulk of 
them are, in all probability, much what their 
ancestors were several thousand years in the 
past. And in the kindred of those ancestors, 
long ago converted to Brahmanism, Mr. John- 
ston is confident that he sees the original Vai- 
cyas, one division of the Grya-vdcho dasyavah 
of Manu, ‘‘men of non-Aryan race, speaking 
Aryan tongues.” For further particulars we 
must refer to the essay, of which we have been 
obliged to content ourselves with stating 
meagrely the bare conclusions. The factual 
grounds on which those conclusions are based, 
and likewise the minute characterizations given 
of the ‘‘ Yellow Men,” are instructive reading. 
For instance, we are told that the unalloyed 
natives of Kocch Behar are so far gone as 
gynecocrats that all their property is vested in 
the women. Again, among the Savaras of the 
Eastern Ghats, a wife may leave her husband 
whenever she pleases, and the husband is 
powerless to prevent her from doing so—a great 
improvement, in point of expeditiousness, on 
divorce courts. 


WOODBERRY’S SHELLEY.—I. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. The Text newly collated and rec- 
vised, and edited with a Memoir and Notes, 
by George Edward Woodberry. Centenary 
Edition. In four volumes. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1892. 

A NEW edition of Shelley would not necessari- 
ly deserve more mention than a description of 
the paper and typography with which it is is- 
sued; but the work which is here announced 
presupposes the labor of years, and, in some 
sense, the preparation of a lifetime. It is, per- 
haps, the rarest sort of tribute which a man 
of letters can lay upon the monument of a 
great genius; for it represents an amount of 
painstaking drudgery in details which few can 
understand and appreciate, and which can be 
lightened and illuminated only by a_ special 
loyalty and devotion. This solace and pleasure 
undoubtedly Mr. Woodberry has felt in the 
course of his labors. If any one now living has 
a right to undertake the care of an edition that 
is worthy of the poet, Mr. Woodberry may 
claim that right; for he adds to the research 
and accuracy of editors like Rossetti and For- 
man and Dowden the delicate sympathy and 
insight of a mind which belongs to Shelley’s 
own spiritual family. 

Shelley was born on the 4th of August, 1792. 
In January, 1822, he wrote to Hunt, ‘* My fa- 
culties are torpid and shaken to atoms; and if 
‘ Adonais’ had no success and excited no inte- 
rest, what incentive can I have to write?” The 
scorn and indignation which the ‘ Adonais’ ex- 
pressed for the tribe of critics was not felt en- 
tirely on behalf of Keats, genuine and generous 
as was the sympathy of Shelley. In that la- 
ment he confesses that ‘‘in another’s fate he 
wept his own.” The generation which adored 
Byron and admired Moore’s melodies was not 
quite ready for Shelley—there was no one to 
listen to his piping; he had fallen on evil days, 
and had prepared for himself a repute which 
he was far from deserving. Hence it was that 
towards the close of his short life he could 
write the melancholy lines we have quoted. 
He never felt the warm and vivifying sunshine 
of fame in which Browning and Tennyson spent 
most of their days. He never could have anti- 
cipated that, before the century was out, his 
works were to be treated as classics, the frag- 
ments which he had slighted or flung aside 
would be carefully gathered together, and ela- 
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borate editions, in which every word and rhyme 
of his were weighed, would be published in 
rapid succession. The he 
starved is now laid by pilgrims every day 
upon his grave; his memory it is which keeps 


bread for which 


the warder’s bell tinkling all day long at the 
gate of the green cemetery below the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius. 

If Shelley has now attained the rank of a 
classic, he reminds us of the Greek and Latin 
classics in this respect, that his text has needed 
editing more than that of any of his contem 
poraries. He was not careless in composing; 
but he wrote at a white heat, and he published 
immediately. His for the 
part printed at a distance from the author, and 


} 
Works Were most 


carelessly printed. Revision, when it was un- 
dertaken in later editions, proceeded under 
difficulties. Hence an unusual number of pas 
sages which are doubtful or obscure in gram 
mar or in meaning; hence, too, unusual oppor 
tunity and necessity for the functions of the 
editor. Mr. Woodberry’s intention has been to 
‘**summarize the labors of 
century on Shelley’s text, and on his biography 
so far as his biography is bound up with the 


more than half a 


text.” He has besides made use of all the 
original sources that were accessible; and 


among these he offers, for the first time in an 
edition of Shelley, the variorum readings of 
the Harvard College manuscripts, which he 
had already edited in a separate publication. 
He adds, from the printed books in the collec- 
tion of Mr. C. W. Frederickson of Brooklyn, 
an interesting paragraph restored to the pre- 
face of ‘ Hellas’; and in the Notes, some ex 
tracts from unpublished letters of Shelley. 
His object has been to furnish the general 
reader with a complete and authentic text, 
and the student with a view of its sources, va 
riations, and emendations. The Notes, derived 
from the letters and from Mrs. Shelley's in- 
troduction, supply the history of each poem. 
For these various purposes, it is fair to say 
that no other edition can be matched with Mr 
Woodberry’s. Mr. Rossetti, while performing 
for the first time the services of careful 
editor, took some liberties in his revision and 
emendations. Mr. Forman’s work 
a reaction against these and a more literal ad 


a 
represents 


herence to the originals,an adherence which Mr. 
Woodberry does not always support in matters 
of punctuation or of spelling. 
knarled, desart, and extacy—such archaisms 
as eyne and treen, except so far as they made 
rhyme—were freaks of no significance and of 
no poetic value, in which Shelley's own usage 
varied. On the other hand, Mr. Woodberry 
has judged it no part of his editorial functions to 
correct grammatical errors (except in rare and 


Such spellings as 


obvious cases), nor to make or adopt metrical 
In these points, which 
the idiosynerasy of the poet, he has been very 


corrections, involve 
wisely more conservative than his predeces 
while his readings 
trained judgment and a delicate ear for his 
author’s subtle And 
willing to leave Shelley to himself in cases 
where ht it 
necessary to amend the metre. 

instance from the ‘ Prometheus 
(Act IT., scene v., 95): 


sors, choice of shows a 


melodies, hence he is 
{ossetti and Forman have thoug 
Here is 


Unbound * 


“ Realms where the air we breathe is | 
Which in the winds on the waves 





where Forman and Dowden insert and afte 
winds ; on this Mr. Woodberry remarks l 
emendation corrects a faultless line m 

make it agree with stanzaic structure, and 
all metrical emendations in a poet 

tomed to irregular and original melody as SI 
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ley, is open to the gravest doubt.” The same = suffi nta > st f 
principle leads him to retain, in the fourth act marria it i t! 

Purple and azure, white reen, and xg ie 7" ‘ . kK that ‘ 

frank that \ j 
where again Forman and Dowden tame the lit still maatiniiaey ait » In - 
to rule by inserting and before g anid : a } oO . it super ‘ 
again in the little poem to the Aziola, Mr ont ¢ wae . is rfluous 
Woodberry is satisfied with yp “ . as . 
musk hat 
Unlike, and far sweeter than all elie ‘ ‘ e © > 

where Forman would double fa 1 ude t iw v att 
mathematically accurate line These are a t! 
few samples of Mr. Woodberry’s fidelity at \ : fa t treat , 
his fitness for his task, which, indeed, reqt Ha % tert ¥, writ 
a craftsman’s ear for rhythm. In this matter t ! x . ‘ 
Shelley was not only a law unto himself, but a share whatever t bilarne I lenial is 
teacher of melodies to others of his guild. He stmking, but it: \ \ vs ul tats 
discovered new sources of rhythmand musicin  ! thet solt i rea ! ulers of 
a language which Spenser had already moulded = Ha tw M N 
to the poet's use t \ ‘ 

The complete conspectus of various readings | SS) t ’ t 
in the foot-notes and at the close of each volum ‘ ve W I Mr W 
furnishes the student and lover of Shellev wit berry that had ‘ I 
all the apparatus he can desire The tast irlier } t " H . 
which governed the editor's work is shown in | married 11 I t t 
such notes as that on the lines from ** Evening and to Godwit M vit my 

Ponte al Mare, Pisa ™ thoughts L fee . nd te Sir J Law 

: 
“The chasm in which the sun has su t : 
By darkest barriers of enormous prisor It . . 
Like mountain over mountain hud jo P 
where our editor reverts to Mrs. Shelley's reac e sta \\ Me W 
ing, 1830, and defends enormous against ¢1 berry's infere ‘ the test 
reous of the Boscombe MS., adopted by R mony H 
setti, Forman, and Dowden. The variation of ntellectual svmipat wit st * 
a single manuscript, he urges, does not prove nded.  Afterw s t nor stu 
that it was the poet's deliberate choice, whil died \s the tw 
cinereous simply adds a trait of color, instea ‘ us 
of the cumulative effect of mass to which th if. indeed. Hoge does not 
description has been ascending, and for which diately by offer us a lett which Harriet 
the epithet enormous prepares the way expresses s sentir: ts ft 

The brief memoir condenses skilfully the in harm nt r artless nobility 
mense mass of material that has accumulated The fact is und tedlv that t Wost s 
with reference to Shelley's life and character. familv w \ } 
and traces his personal history, with justice West k WAS a , f 
albeit with those gentle touches which may Ix ik n Shellev's 
expected from a friend who is a literary artist n the other hand, to any whe reads Har 
It is quite right that this should be so. Mr West k's : s was far f Y 
Woodberry has little room for comment s th rit t sordid 
discussion, but he sets forth all the facts rns of s vas hat 
order which is verv favorable to his sul s | S ‘ s 
He paints a portrait that is slightly id xz Ss} wrote 
and he gives his sitter tl benefit of every t } s ‘ “ ii 
doubt, of every softened light and sha I Ss were 2 as] 1 
might as well confess that he is Ww " s a pu 
that fascinating face which looks from the tith u truthful natu t t ! n her 
page; and really this is the best attitude for ra " to k hiy SI 
the biographer. He does not forget his good was s ‘ t vow M VW 
sense, as Prof. Dowden sometimes does it xt l gentle v 
most laborious and valuable biography t 1 like hes 
none of Prof. Dowden's Neh rere’ of mar very? I id t ike Mrs. Wi 
ner; vet he is not very far from his conclusions ATS, a vk] lta Lis best Ve poems 

To our mind it is easy to draw f: I ‘ to love | first 
ID wilen's facts ’ Wtfor, t apt 4 . ~ \ 4 nf or 
The weakest spot in Shellev’s cel t . ! and as s 
plainly, in his relat st vomnen Tt x t . ness and for 
ess of ideality i hin Sm Mr. W I ine nil ieriIng with 
listurbed his judgment of wome This is . Boinvill The house 
surely a very tender way of summing up his i tar require mmonplace virtues for 
llusions and disillusions from Miss Hitehs ts unravelling—commonpla constancy, pa 
flown to Emilia Viviani; in these matters 1 t 1 f ness—firmness to rout the in 
st his head for the ti he said, and acted | t i patience te trieve the affection of his 
bsurdities. He found in feminine friendshiy voung wife. Firmness and patience, for this 
ntimate and plator that freshness ins} ‘ ¥. Shelley did not possess, or did not 
ration, that renova f emot to exercise ‘He disdained to struggle 

r which is so va a Ta the t inister fluence of his mother-in 
trving ten ft poet’s wif says Mrs. Shelley, who thus transforms 
: st, howeve I niv part of |} " } i Westbrook, in her novel of * Lodore’ 

‘ h is ope t s ert s s that } lid not endeavor to discipline and Invige 
wl has te do wit! s first marria nd rate the facile disposition of his brice a 
t s first e. Ha tw s He vielded her up at once to the world and to 
Tt icts t tracedy w seem to bea ' ber parent This is exactly true; and yet 
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many a plain man has fotind lasting happiness 
in precisely the course of conduct which Shel- 
ley disdained. This much, we think, must be 
admitted, by all who have foilowed the history 
of Harriet Westbrook, that, while she had her 
husband’s love, she resisted and scorned temp- 
tation ; and if she had retained it, she would 
not have found occasion, in her desolation of 
heart, to go astray and to yield to that weak- 
ness for suicide which she so often professed. 
This much must be admitted against Shelley, 
that he had a roving fancy, that he had given 
his wife occasion for coldness, that he dropped 
her of his own free will, led by another pas- 
sion, and finally that he had no ground of un- 
faithfulness against her. The true and valid 
defence against this black list of errors is his 
youth, and the fact that he did not accept the 
binding character of the marriage contract. 
It is a great deal to say for him, that if he had 
accepted the ordinary view of marriage, he 
would certainly have avoided this ugly blot 
upon his life, for he was truly conscientious in 
carrying out his principles. Yet it was a sight 
for Mephistopheles to smile at—this young 
moralist and reformer following, with some 
misgivings, the phantom of duty and of a great 
social principle down the flowery paths of de- 
sire ; and it is a touch of Sophoclean irony and 
pathos when we read in Harriet Shelley’s art- 
less letters to Mrs, Nugent, ‘‘Godwin’s chil- 
dren were to come to us; but our evil genius has 
stepped in and forbid that happiness” ; and 
again, ‘‘We have seen the Godwins. Need I 
tell you that I love them all?” She was no 
mate for Shelley. Possibly not. Where, in- 
deed, could he find his mate? Not even in 
Mary Godwin herself—not even in the author 
of ‘Frankenstein.’ Even with her, Mr. Wood- 
berry can speak of Shelley’s loneliness, of mis- 
understandings, and can write: ‘It is plain 
that he felta lack of perfect sympathy between 
them ; a certain coldness and something like 
fault-finding with him because of his persistent 
difference from the world and its ways. He 
was pained by this and made solitary.” And 
Mr. Woodberry fancies that the fault was 
Lady Shelley’s, and so interprets those ten- 
der self-reproaches with which every good wo- 
man torments herself over the irrevocable. 
May we remind Mr. Woodberry that not with 
impunity did Semele wed an immortal ? 








DODGE’S CAISAR. 


Cesar; A History of the Art of War among 
the Romans down to the End of the Roman 
Empire, with a detailed account of the Cam- 
paigns of Caius Julius Cesar. With 258 il- 
lustrations, consisting of maps, plans of bat- 
tles, cuts of armor, etc. By Theodore Ay- 
rault Dodge, U. 8S. A., retired. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 8vo, pp. xx., 790. 

Tuts is the third in Col. Dodge’s series of Great 

Captains, the preceding ones, on Alexander 

and Hannibal, having already taken establish- 

ed rank among English histories of ancient 
wars. The author has adhered to his original 
plan of making each work illustrative of an 

epoch in the progress of the military art. A 

brief concluding chapter gives a sketch of the 

Roman Army organization and methods after 

Cesar’s time, but the work is distinctively a 

critical history of Caesar’s campaigns. These 

are considered with reference to the permanent 
problems of strategy and tactics, judging 

Ceesar’s grade as a commander by modern 

standards, 

Col. Dodge enlivens his criticisms by occa- 
sional reference to similar situetions in our civil 





war. The constant practice of throwing up 
field fortifications at each change of position of 
an army in campaign, which was developed in 
the latter half of our great struggle, had such 
striking points of resemblance to the Roman 
method that a comparison could hardly be 
omitted in any current study of the great Ro- 
man general. It led in both cases.to defensive 
tactics in actual conflict, associated with ag- 
gressive strategy on the larger theatre of ope- 
rations. The advantages and disadvantages 
were essentially the same in ancient campaigns 
as now; but the method was both then and 
now an evolution from the existing circum- 
stances, including the organization of armies, 
the character of the men in the ranks, the na- 
ture of the weapons and armor in use, and 
the physical features of the country. Change 
any of these and the system must be modified. 

The recent archeological researches begun 
in France by Napoleon IIL., and so admirably 
carried out and narrated by Col. Stoffel, have 
made the study of Cesar’s Gallic campaigns 
incomparably more instructive than ever be- 
fore. Weare enabled in most cases to identify 
the fields of battle, and in many to trace the 
lines of encampment and measure the very 
ditch and rampart over which the combatants 
made their attack or defence. The topography 
of a field is made plain to us, and we pass from 
hill to hill, or follow a charge down a slope, 
with a satisfactory comprehension of the rea- 
sons which determined the time and place of 
the manceuvre. We have not such full assist- 
ance in the later campaigns of Africa and of 
Spain, for the aid of Ceesar’s own matchless 
commentaries is wanting, and we are made to 
realize how much less misleading is the natural 
egotism of a great man thar the loose and 
incompetent descriptions of an inferior histo- 
rian. 

Col. Dodge has made full use of all modern 
aids in research, and, as in the case of Hanni- 
bal’s wars, has made personal inspection of the 
ground. Heisable to make the creditable boast 
that, with the exception of Col. Stoffel, he is the 
‘“fonly writer on this subject who has followed 
Cesar entirely around the Mediterranean ba- 
sin.’ Having done this intelligently and indus- 
triously, with a mind prepared for the work by 
war service in our Own campaigns when pick- 
axe and shovel were used as only Cesar had 
used them, Col. Dodge was exceptionally well 
fitted to give freshness to the old story, and to 
make the soldier of to-day understand and pro- 
fit by the double task of fighting and of digging 
which the great Roman imposed upon his le- 
gionaries. 

In his general estimate of Ceesar as a soldier, 
the author feels and fully states the wonderful 
equipoise of qualities which made the Roman 
not only great, but in some ways ‘the fore- 
most man of all the world.” When Col. Dodge 
analyzes particular campaigns or battles, he 
criticises freely, as is his right, but he seems 
sometimes to give too little weight to the re- 
flection that Ceesar’s choice of means and me- 
thods of itself raises a probability that the 

With all the industry we are 
capable of, we cannot perfectly reconstruct 
the situation in which he found himself or the 
reasons that weighed heaviest in his decisions. 
While, therefore, the critic is quite right in 
showing the apparent flaws in the great man’s 
judgment, the shrewdest critic may well ex- 
press himself with hesitation when he doubts 
the conduct of such a captain. Col. Dodge 
sums up two elements of Casar’s military cha- 
racter by saying he was ‘‘ by turns Quixotically 
beld and a very Fabius for lack of tactical 
enterprise.” He carries the favors of fortune, 


choice was wise. 





for which the great Roman was proverbial, be- 
yond even the popular estimate when he says 
Fortune ‘‘saved him a thousand times when 
his schemes deserved to come to naught,” and 
that ‘‘foolhardiness which in others Fortune 
would leave to the punishment which ought to 
follow, in Cesar she would favor.” Indeed, 
‘* foolhardiness” is so often attributed to him 
that the iteration comes to jar upon the read- 
er’s nerves, and to force upon us the reflection 
that it should read hero-hardiness, since it 
was usually out of a case of apparent despera- 
tion that Cesar wrought his most brilliant re- 
sults. 

The truth seems to be that Caesar was so con- 
scious of his ability to handle an inferior army 
more rapidly and ably than any opponent he 
met, that he felt fully justified in venturing 
with a smaller force into what looked like a 
cul de sac. He saw the points of the game with 
lightning quickness, and when he seemed to be 
sacrificing everything, like Morphy at chess, he 
had only lured his antagonist to his ruin. Why 
didn’t Pompey overwhelm him at Dyrrachium ? 
Because he was not quick enough. Was Cesar 
then wrong in calculating on Pompey’s hesita- 
tion and his own speed? Nota bit. Why was 
he not destroyed by Ptolemy’s army at Alex- 
andria? Because he knew how to fortify him- 
self in a quarter of the city where he could 
laugh at his enemies and wait till his reinforce- 
ments came. Was it only because the goddess 
had become his slave? No, it was simply that 
he himself was a terrible combination of brains 
and courage. For such a man risks were only 
stimulant, like mountain air to his Jungs; but 
his intellect was still so calm that he never took 
a single ounce of risk more than he could carry; 
that, and not ‘‘luck,” was the reason why he 
always triumphed. 

But we are told his battle tactics were often 
as weak as his strategy was strong. We know, 
however, that nobody could show more nobly 
than he the physical hardiness of the common 
soldier. ‘‘The day he overcame the Nervii” 
he carried and defended the standard himself 
where javelins flew thickest and sword-strokes 
were heaviest. So at Thapsus; so at Munda. 
On all these occasions he turned the tide by 
his personal example and valor. When, then, 
he manceuvred for position and delayed to 
join battle, we are not authorized to call it 
lack of enterprise or timidity. We are rather 
incited to inquire what were the circum- 
stances which made such a master hesitate. 
The answer seems to be found in the results 
of the Roman system of discipline and tactics. 
If his opponent would accept battle only when 
an entrenched camp was close at his back, be- 
hind the parapet of which he could easily re- 
tire; if, again, Roman legion against Roman 
legion, the firm line with interlocked shields 
and strong helmets could fight three, four, 
and even five hours, hand to hand, without 
decisive advantage, as was not infrequently 
the case, this hustling and crowding and strik- 
ing, with an expenditure of strength and of 
wind as great as if each man were continu- 
ously swinging a blacksmith’s forehammer, 
reduced the combatants to a physical condi- 
tion where one might truly say it was a matter 
of luck which should outlast the other. Here 
brains did not count, or counted for little, and 
the great man might well regard this as a last 
resort, to be accepted only when every strate- 
gic manceuvre had been tried and every device 
to make his adversary attack had been ex- 
hausted. Lee learned this lesson in the summer 
of 1864. Was he the less a general for learning 
it, and would he have been wiser to continue 
his tactics of 1862-65? 
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The Roman tactics of this period gave the 
defence a great advantage. Barbaric Germans 
or Gauls, not understanding it, could be lured 
into charging up the hill and coming blown 
and staggering before the waiting legions 
which hurled their javelins and charged down 
The Romans them 
selves knew better than to put themselves at 
such a disadvantage, and it was only once in a 
while that they were exasperated to a point 
where the line clamored to be allowed to at- 
tack, and then Cwsar knew how to double their 
zeal by great show of yielding only to their 
hot-headedness. 

The system itself had gone to its limit, and 
on any given battle-field of this sort the great 
advantage was with the defence; for an army 
could circle around camp on a 
summit, and face in any direction, much more 
speedily than could the attacking party move 
on the outer curve. The oblique attack was 
practically out of the question, and an attack 
by wings or concentrically simply resulted in 
an assault upon the enclosed fort to which the 
defenders retired. It was time for a new in 
vention; but we can hardly 
sponsible for not inventing gunpowder. 


the slope fresh and strong. 


its enclosed 


hold Cesar re 
His 
hesitation, then, was not timidity, nor lack of 
tactical knowledge, nor epilepsy—it was only 
thorough self-command, the mastery of his in- 
tellect over his own soul. 

The book is most abundantly furnished with 
sketch maps printed in the text, and with one 
large folding map of the Roman world. The 
sketch maps are a great help to the reader and 
most conveniently placed, and yet one would 
be glad to have two or three maps of provinces 
in a more careful style of cartography, even if 
some of those now given were exchanged for 
them. The cuts of armor and weapons and of 
ancient war-engines are excellent and authentic. 
The frontispiece is a photogravure of the bust 
of Cesar in the Museum of Naples. Several 
wood-cuts from other portrait busts are also 
given. The volume is every way creditable to 
the publishers as well as to the author. 


Genoa the Superb: The City of Columbus. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 


GENOA, having held for more than two thou- 
sand years an important position among Ita- 
lian cities, has a history well worth studying, 
apart from its connection with Columbus, 
which, on account of the fourth centenary of 
his birth, has attracted a momentary attention 
to this great centre of commerce. Miss John 
son undertakes to tell us of the people who 
have lived in this city of palaces, what its con- 
ditions of life are in our nineteenth century, 
and especially how the traveller from the west- 
ern hemisphere feels impressed by what re- 
mains of its glorious past and what exists of 
Her book is, how- 
ever, chiefly made up of her own highly color 
ed sentimental impressions, interspersed with 
many interesting facts which have come in her 
way, and some of which she has culled from 
the best authors. The table of 
vided as it is into four sections 
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us back to the past on the wings of her reveri 
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Of picturesque description there is 1 ack, 
and for this there is every tem n in the 
extreme beauty of the surroundings of ( ma 
Our author remarks that Petr oy s 
which we quote, are as appropriate now as 
then: 

“T see in Genoa not only a city of fine aspect 
facing the sea, filled with } ious temple ! 
moles, and splendid palaces, but T marvel to be 
hold the town surrounded by such suburbs. N 
coast is more beautiful and odoriferous tl 
the Ligurian shore, which extends to the 
fines of France. On one and the other Riviera, 
in fact, the sweet chestnut flowers on the slopes 
of the mountains, on the hills the always ere+ 
olive, on the strand the sacred palm and tl 

| suave orange; and between rock and rock rise 
painted loggie and gilded domes. The gifts of 
Ceres are neglected, but the wines of Mont 
rosso and of Corniglia are superior to that 
Falerno, and the fruit of Pallas grows in the 
limpid Gulf of Luni more abundantly than in 
the Pirzus.” 
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The novelty of his work is contained in the 
first 110 pages, that is to say, in that part which 
treats of literature down to the beginning of 
what may be called contemporary literature, 
under Catharine II. The authors whose writ- 
ings are reproduced have previously figured in 
works of this sort merely as names, and their 
writings have not received much more than 
honorable mention. Many a curious page was 
indited during the eight centuries which had 
elapsed since the dawn of learning in Russia, 
and it is well that the public should be given a 
taste of their quality in this form. But the 
student who wishes to get a clear view of the 
development of literary models and _ styles 
under the influence of the political and social 
conditions, must have recourse to Courriére’s 
book which we have mentioned above. In fact, 
the two volumes should be consulted together, 
not separately. What each lacks during this 
period down to Catharine IT. the other supplies. 
During the modern period, it must be confessed 
that Prof. Leger has not improved upon his 
predecessor, Courritre. He contents himself 
with the very great writers, and those who 
rank just below them. He makes no mention 
of very many who are adequately noticed by 
Courritre, and to whose names, characteristics, 
and qualities the student requires introduction, 
if he takes the author’s advice and acquires 
Russian for the sake of reading the originals. 
It is possible that he will make additions if he 
ever carries out the intention which he ex- 
presses in his Preface, to return to the subject. 
But, with his catalogue method, his work can 
never be as satisfactory to the foreign student 
as is that of Courriére, who makes cause and 
effect clear, presents a finished picture of 
Russian literature, and gives an even greater 
number of popular authors than Prof. Leger 
without neglecting the giants. Among the 
curiosities which the latter has selected as illus- 
trating the ideas of the last century are ex- 
tracts from the writings of Von Vizin, the 
father of Russian drama, which describe his 
impressions of France and Frenchmen. It is 
amusing to find the Russian traveller making 
upon the French the same criticisms for their 
barbarism, deceit, and sharpness in bargaining 
which it is the fashion to hurl at Russians dur- 
ing the present century. 

In making the above unfavorable compari- 
sons, we do not mean to have it understood 
that Prof. Leger’s book is otherwise than good, 
in its way, and desirable for all students of 
Russian literature. There exists an almost in- 
surmountable difficulty in dealing with the 
literature of Russia before Catharine II.’s day, 
because of its rigidly national and religious 
character, and because of its voluminousness. 
Any book which should do full justice to that 
epoch, in description, cataloguing, and _ pre- 
sentation of representative extracts, would be 
so overloaded with matter before arriving at 
the point where popular interest begins that it 
would be rejected by all publishers. Conse- 
quently, Prof. Leger has abridged as much as 
possible and with much judgment. M. Cour- 
riére solved the difficulty in the opposite way, 
by treating the old writers and their works as 
pure history, and giving very few examples of 
their productions, but with good results as to 
consecutiveness and interest. 





The Noble Science: A Few General Ideas on 
Fox Hunting. By F. P. Delm¢-Radcliffe. 
A new edition, revisel, corrected, and en- 
larged by W. C. Blew, M.A. London: John 
C. Nimmo. 


None of the British sports—except, perhaps, 
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racing—has been followed at such cost of time 
and money as hunting, and certainly none has 
contributed so greatly to the vigor and physi- 
cal soundness of the English country gentle- 
man. As the famous Mr. Jorrocks says, ‘‘ It’s 
the sport of kings, the image of war without 
its guilt, and only five and twenty per cent. of 


its danger.” It is calculated that the 330 packs | 
of hounds in the United Kingdom are followed | 
by 33,000 hunting-men and 99,000 horses, and | 
| from the boiling-house. 


that hunting causes the annual circulation of 
about £4,500,000. This large sum yields health- 
ful amusement to a large number of the leisure 
class, and is the occasional recreation of many 
whose lives are mainly devoted to hard work. 
Lord Wellington, it is said, found time, during 
the active military operations of his Peninsular 
campaigns, to enjoy following the hounds, and 
there is no learned or sacred profession in Bri- 
tain that has not furnished noted performers in 
the chase. Among the best-known treatises on 
hunting, one, written by the Rev. W. B. 
Daniell, forms an important part of his ‘ Bri- 
tish Rural Sports.’ Somervile, Beckford, Vy- 
ner, and many others have put forth able books 
on the subject, and Leech gathered his choicest 
laurels in depicting the scenes and incidents of 
the field. The half-dozen novels by Surtees 
which this theme has inspired are of high 
rank, and may be considered among the best 
stories of English rural life and character 
apart from their bearing on the ‘noble sci- 
ence.” The book under notice has been through 
four editions, the first in 1839, and is meant, 
with its copious notes, to bring the details and 
minutie of hunting up to the present day. 
The introduction is a sketch of the Hertford- 
shire Hunt, which took its rise in the last cen- 
tury, when the Marchioness of Salisbury, grand- 
mother to the present Marquis, not only kept 
the hounds, but hunted them for many years, 
gaining the name of the hardest rider in the 
field. The management and characteristics of 
hounds occupy two chapters, and their breeding 
and treatment may now be said to have reach- 
ed the stage of an exact science. Mr. Hugo 
Meynell, the Leicestershire squire whose name 
is revered by every fox-hunter, and whose grc- 
tesque portrait is to be seen at page 16, when he 
first went into the country he made famous 
never took out fewer than one hundred couples 
of hounds. He found, however, after a time, 
that this great number proved a useless encum- 
brance, and the model pack now is eighteen to 
twenty-six couples matched in speed and 
stanchness. Of a typical bitch he owned, 
Baneful, Mr. Delmé-Radcliffe says: ‘To see 
her swimming a river at the head of the pack, 
throwing her tongue at every stroke, is, to use 
a quaint expression of Boxall’s, ‘enough to 
make the dead leap from their graves to look 
at her.’” The proper care of hounds is indeed 
a discouraging subject to attempt to compass. 
They are more delicate than human beings, or 
even fine horses, and, from birth, require the 
most assiduous attention to their feeding and 
‘““walks,” i. e., the various farms where they 
are kept after weaning, until at ten months of 
age they are put into kennel to prepare for the 
real business of life. The puppies are likely to 
be decimated by distemper, their dispositions 
ruined, or their proper growth and develop- 
ment stunted by want of care on their walks, 
and withal Mr. Delmé-Radcliffe says that if 
the master is disposed to be fastidious, there is 
not more than one in five of the young hounds 


submitted for inspection as they come to the 


kennels that will be accepted. Those rejected 
are killed or otherwise disposed of. After this 
culling has been done, there is a further rejec- 
tion of hounds that develop with use various 





vices and weaknesses, so that the formation of 
a first-class pack is a work of great trouble 
and expense. The feeding, exercising, and 
care of them are hardly lessso. One recom- 
mendation made would seem rather hard to 
carry out, namely: as soon as the pack is in 
kennel after returning from hunting, before 
being fed, every hound should be immersed 
in a warm bath of pot liquor; the tempera- 
ture of which is kept up by continual supplies 
“The advantage of 
pot liquor over hot water is, that it induces the 
hounds to lick themselves all over, and the 
healing properties of a dog’s tongue are far su- 
perior to any other application for wounds or 
sores.” There are many other interesting in- 
structions as to the ‘‘system of kennel” which 
want of space forbids our noticing. 

The chapters on horses and riding to hounds 
are excellent, and full of useful information 
even to those who do not hunt. The author is 
strongly of the opinion that the better bred a 
horse is, the more manageable as well as the 
more lasting he is generally found; and that 
the thoroughbred is naturally the most intelli- 
gent and temperate of all horses. Of course, 
there are exceptions to this, which are all the 
more noticeable from the fact that the tempers 
of thoroughbreds are very likely to be spoiled 
by the training to which most of them are 
subjected in testing their capacity for racing. 
The proper training of the horses for the hunt- 
ing season is a task of time and ability, and is 
dwelt upon at length. In fact, there is scarce- 
ly a point in the care and preparation of horses 
and. hounds and their use in the field that is 
not carefully and thoroughly considered. One 
of the recipes given as a specific for the dan- 
gers of overreaching, in which not only the 
fore shoe is torn off by the hind one, but severe 
wounds are often inflicted on the fore foot, 
and the horse sometimes thrown, is as follows: 
‘“‘The overreach being caused by the inside 
edge of the hind shoe, this edge, as well as the 
outer one, should be well bevelled off, so that 
the toe of the hind shoe should present only a 
blunt convex surface.” Mr. Delmé-Radcliffe 
says that during the seven years he had 
taken this precaution he had not one case of 
overreach, while before then they were of fre- 
quent occurrence. He also advocates the use 
in all stables of salt-water bandages on the legs 
of horses in work, wetting them frequently, 
for the preservation of good legs and the fresh- 
ening of stale ones. 

Astory is told (p. 87) showing the partiality of 
the cloth to the ‘‘ science” which may be intro- 
duced. The Rev. Robert Lowth was being talked 
over by some of his clerical brethren in presence 
of his diocesan, and, after his sporting propensi- 
ties had been thoroughly discussed, it was stated 
by one of the clergy that he was actually going 
toride a match at the county races. ‘ Is he, in- 
deed?” said the amiable old Bishop. ‘‘ Then I'll 
bet half a crown he wins.” There is also much 
timely advice to those about to hunt on riding 
to hounds, and on ‘‘ hands,” that most impor- 
tant element ina good horseman, which is often 
said to be entirely a gift of nature—like ‘the 
hand of a cook for crust’’—though the editor 
thinks good ‘‘ hands” are toa great extent capa- 
ble of being acquired. 

The book concludes with the biographies of 
three distinguished heroes of the hunting field 
—Nr. Hugo Meynell, Mr. C. Loraine Smith, 
and Mr. John Truman Villebois. It is illus- 
trated with ten hand-colored steel engravings 
and numerous excellent wood-cuts. It carries 
throughout its entire contents the spirit of the 
sport it describes so well, and one feels sure 
after reading it that the author, to recur to 
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** In criticism, the event of the year 1892 
has been the enlargement of Tue Dia, 
and its transformation from a monthly 
to a semi-monthly magazine.”—-Chicago 
Tribune. 
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tL ° 

A Semi-Monthly Fournal of Literary Critt- 


citsm, Discussion, and Information. 


“THe Diau has been well conducted 
from the start, with a serious purpose, 
and with much learned and intelligent 
collaboration, and we have had frequent 
occasion to praise it and to wish it a long 
life.”’—The Nation, New York. 





THE DIAL 


Has been established twelve years (since May, 1880), 
asa monthly journal devoted to Literary Criticism on- 
ly ; but lately (September 1, 1892), by its change to semi- 
monthly publication, and by enlargement of its scope 
so as to include the broader interests of Literature, 
of Education, and of Higher Culture generally, it 
has entered upon a new career of influence and pros- 
perity. An efficient editorial staff, and a list of con- 
tributors representing the faculties of some thirty 
universities and colleges, including many of the 
foremost American scholars and specialists, guaran- 
tee the high quality of Tum D1au’s contents, and jus- 
tify the distinctive position accorded it as the fore- 
most ‘Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion, 
and Information” in America. Its elegant typogra- 
phy and paper especially commend it to people of 
taste and refinement, and combine with its carefully 
prepared contents to make it at once an agreeable 
literary companion and an indispensable practical 
aid to all who would keep abreast of the rapidly 
moving literary current of the time. 





“ The look and bearing of THE DIAt is 
refinement itself... . Seriousness, fearless 
care, and a right instinct in letters help 
to make THe Dts the best review we 
have.’*—The Independent, New York. 





THE DIAL is published on the Ist and 16th of each 
month. Terms (including postage), $2.00 a year, in 
advance. Single copy, 10 cents. Address 


Tue Diaz, 24 Adams St., Chicago, 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER. 


In pursuance of o pole looking to the material en- 
largement of its field during 1893, and as a direct and 
effective way of introducing it to a new constituency, 
the publishers of THe Diat have decided to make the 
following offer: 

They will send their journal for two months (four 
numbers) to any responsible person (not already a sub- 
scriber) who will signify a desire for it and will enclose 
six 2-cent stamps for postage. This offer is of course 
intended only for those likely to be interested in a high- 
class literary journal, and who feel that such a journal, 
if of the character represented, would really appeal to 
them. It is desired that such persons everywhere shall 
have opportunity to see THE DIAL, and to see it often 
enough to become acquainted with it and really judge 
its merits, which cannot be done from a single sample 
copy. Hence, in place of our usual offer, “a sample 
copy sent on receipt of ten cents,” we now say, Four 
sample copies, covering two months, sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of twelve cents for postage. We would be glad if 
applications would, when agreeable, mention the pro- 
fession or occupation of the sender; but this is not ob- 
ligatory, nor is there any obligation whatever beyond a 

— intention to give the journal a fair examina- 

on.” 

College professors and teachers generally, clergymen 
and other professional men, literary students end book: 
lovers—in a word, all persons who possess literary tastes 
and desire to keep in touch with literary events, may 
property and profitably avail themselves of this unique 
offer. 


‘‘THE Dia seems to me to preserve a 
higher critical standard, as regards litera- 
ture, than any other American journal 
with which I happen to be acquainted.”"— 
Edmund W, Gosse, London, England. 
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American Stature LAW 


VOLUME II. 
Corporations, Private, Business, 
and General. 

By F. J. STIMSON. 

The first volume of Mr. Stimson's work, which ap- 
peared in 1886, has long since established itself as a 
permanent aid to the practising lawyer and the ju- 
rist. A Supplement appeared in 1889, and the second 
volume, just issued, will immediately be followed by 
an entirely new edition of the first volume, brought 
down to 1893, and including all later legislation. Of 
this book 


Cuter Justice Waite of the U.S. Supreme Court 
said: ‘* Its great value becomes more apparent as 
it is used.” 


Justice BRADLEY said: “ It has a permanent value.” 


Justice O. W. Hotmss of the Mass. Supreme Court 
said: ‘Ihave followed Mr. Stimson in his work 
= entirely exceptional interest and admira- 

ion, 


THe N. Y. Nation: ‘' Few practising lawyers will 
find it possible to dispense with this excellent 
guide.’ 


Tuomas ERSKINE HoLuanp, writing from Oxford, 
England, says: ** How invaluable to the study of 
comparative law is Mr. Stimson’s otherwise also 
invaluable Digest of the results of the legislative 
activity of the United States.” 

Lorp CoLEeRIDGE, Chief Justice of England, Dr. 
Konia, of Berne, and Mr. Bryce, who used the 
work throughout the preparation of his Ameri- 
can Commonwealths, wrote in similar terms. 


The second volume, now ready, is of almost great 
eruse to the practising lawyer, as it contains what 
has never before been attempted—the coMPLETE 
GENERAL CORPORATION LAWS OF ALL THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. 
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Beecher's Bible Studies. 


Readings in the Early Books of the Old Testament 
(Genesis to Ruth), with Familiar Comment; given 
in 1878-79. By Henry Warp BrecHER. Edited 
from Stenographic Notes of T. J, ELLInwoop by 
Joun R. Howarp. 438 pp. 8vo. Garnet cloth, 


$1.50. 
“- om het foretells . . . because he sees more clearly 
than his fellows the nature of truth, the movements of 
Providence, and so the tendencies and probable fruition 
of events. Of these principles a remarkable and inte- 
resting illustration is [here] afforded. ... These sermons 
to a considerable extent anticipate the results of modern 
criticism, and at the same time indicate the method in 
which those results can be practically employed ss eee 
spiritual ends.”—Editorial in the Christian Union, 
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A Romance of Our Day. By AGNES MavLE Macwar. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
“ A kind of living panorama that is vital, vivid, and 
suggestive.”—Boston Budget. 
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entertaining, while those who look below the surface 
will find, perchance, some grain for thought, as well as 
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General Introduction by JoHn Lorp, D.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘ Beacon Lights of History.’ Concise 
History of the American People (1492-1892) by 
Prof. J. H. Parron, Ph.D. 2vols. 8vo. Cochi- 
neal cloth, paper label, gilt top. $5.00. 


*-: oramic view of the nation, from its 0} 
through its wonderful progress, to its present standin, 
among the nations of the world.... We take grea 
awe in commending it for general reading and re- 
erence, for use in colleges and schools, and for all the 

races of a complete and accurate history.”—New 

York Observer. 
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By JOHN BEATIIE CROZIER 


Preface, 


~ More fully explaining the Nature of the New Organon used in the solution of its problems 


“The book is worthy of careful study, and is a genuine contribution to sociological science: 


is a most excellent one.”"— Popular Science Monthly. 


“ The ability of Mr. Crozier consists in a remarkable clearness of detail vision, sing 
tinction—the power, so to speak, of seeing through millstones, 


accurate and subtle thinker. . . ..’—Academy. 


“ This is the most remarkable and important work of the last twenty years 


Mr. Crozier can enter the lists with men like Carlyle, 
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“The book of a very able man 
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HUNT & EATON, 


150 Sth Ave., 


New York. 
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YEARS TONED, 
BEFORE SOLD 
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MODERATE PRICES. TERMS REASONABLE. 
Every Instrument Fully w ae 
=M ERSON PIANO CO. 
{7 set, 
gy rh. 


‘Ho Ho. UPHAM-& CO. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


- BRASS - AND- BRONZE: 








A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. Bakina PowpeEr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


Tf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; & Ib., 65¢.; 
44 Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; %& Ib., 10c.; 4 Ib., 
Sc. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


BARGAINS. 
REMAINDERS OF EDI- 
S of English and French 
wmerreseng Art and Ll- 
00, ad YTestory, Bto- 
graphy, Trae. Be. and Dra- 
ma, etc., etc., offertx at greatly 
reduced prices. A handsomely 
printed 64-page catalogue sent to 
any address upon receipt of 2- 
cent stamp. J. W. BOUTON, 
8 West 28th St., New York. 


-TICKNOR & COMPANY 


Publish Art, Architectural, Historical, Standard, 
= a Books. Catalogues on application. 
Also the : 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


THE OLDEST AND BEST 
















Architectural publication in the country. Interest- 
ing articles on Architecture, Sanitation, Archwolo- 
gy, Decoration, ete., by the ablest writers. Richly 
illustrated. Issued weekly. Send stamp for specti- 
men copy to the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, 


211 TrEMoNT St., Boston. 


BRENTANO’S CLEARANCE SALE, 


An enormous sale of books in every de ment of 
Literature is now taking place at the JACKSON BUILD- 
ING, 31 East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. 
Librarians of schools, clubs, etc., as well as persons in- 
tending to establish private libraries, would do well to 
call or write to us. 

Prices and information given on any book pub 


8 . 
New Clearance Catalogue sent upom request. 
BRENTANO'S, 81 Kast 17th St., New York, 





The Nation... 


Owing to an unexpectedly increased de- 
mand, the second edition of 


“CALMIRE” 


has been out of print about two weeks. 
The third edition was sent to England 
The fourth will be published in a few days 
(12mo, $1.50). 

Few anonymous books have received as 
extensive criticism, and few books of any 
kind, as diverse, Some critics have con- 
demned it for sailing under false colors, 
calling it a treatise on morality under the 
guise of a novel. Perhaps if the basis of 
its morality had been more on popular 
lines, the alleged deception would not have 
been regarded as so reprehensible. The 
author, however, did not intend any decep- 
tion at all. He writes to the publishers : 
‘*T tried to sugar-coat my prescription be- 
cause I had no idea that those I hoped to 
help would take it unless I did. But I 
very much doubted whether that made 
the book a novel; and, you remember, I 
declined to have it called a novelon the 
title-page, included in a novel series, or 
even bound as novels usually are. That 
itis a novel, however, seems to be settled 
by the critics, and it is the only point on 
which they are unanimous.” 


They are not unanimous, however, for 
the SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN says that it 
is ‘‘not a novel at all,” while the BoSTon 
ADVERTISER declares it ‘‘ by far the most 
powerful novel that has appeared witbin 
the year” [’92]; THE INDEPENDENT says it 
is ‘‘the greatest novel in many respects 
that has appeared within the decade,” and 
the BROOKLYN EAGLE says it is ‘‘ perhaps 
the greatest novel of discussion ever writ- 
ten.” 


Nevertheless the REPUBLICAN backs up its 
opinion by saying that it is ‘‘as heavy and 
dull as November,” while the CATHOLIC 
WORLD also accuses it of ‘‘ unmitigated 
dullness”; and HARPER'S MONTHLY says 
it is ‘‘tedious.” On the other hand Lirg, 
which is not generally fond of stupid things, 
says it is ‘‘a remarkably fine story,” and 
contains ‘‘a situation which is dramatically 
conceived and solved sensibly” ; the BROOK- 
LYN EAGLE says: ‘‘ Through its phenomenal 
display of general knowledge runs an ex- 
cellent love story, and much powerful 
dramatic invident, description, and char- 
acterization”; THE INDEPENDENT says it 
‘*has that charm of blended romance and 
realism, that captivating verisimilitude, 
and that nameless power to haunt one with 
its shame-tinged sorrow and happiness 
which testify unmistakably of genius”; 
and the BostoON HOME JOURNAL perhaps 
accounts for all the discrepancies of opinion 
by saying: ‘‘No thoughtful person—and 
it was evidently written for none other 
—will begin it without becoming deeply 
interested in following it to the end.” 

Perhaps the contradictions between the 
critics are still farther accounted for by 
the fact that the unfavorable criticisms of 
the book’s literary quality have all come 
from those who disapproved its theological 
character ; nevertheless other theological op- 
ponents have been liheral enough to en- 
thusiastically praise its literary quality. 

The English critics, as far as heard from, 
have been as much divided as ours. but on 
somewhat different lines. Their education 
has been less modernized, they have less in- 
terest in the ideas of the book, and they 
are not generally partial to new American 
authors. Some of the liberal ones, however, 
praise it highly. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


ti2 Fourth Avenue, New Vork. 
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SCOTT’S 
WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Sir Walter Scott has stamped his genius on an en- 
tire country and language, and by many is consi- 
dered to stand first of all the world’s great novelists. 

The Waverley Novels are read by millions, and in 
every civilized country in the world, but hitherto 
they have never been properly illustrated. 

This edition will be enriched, at a cost of over 
$40,000, with proof impressions on imperial Japanese 
paper, of 300 original etchings from paintings by 
celebrated artists, among whom are many members 
of the Royal Society for the promotion of Fine Arts 
in Scotland, and such masters as Sir J. E. Millais, 
R.A., R. W. Macbeth, R.A., Lockhart, Gordon 
Browne, Pettie, Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, 
ete., ete. 

It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the greatest 
English critic and Bibliographer, who will furnish 
critical introductions, glossaries, and notes to each 
novel, supplementing the author’s own notes and 
prefaces. 

Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's private 
library at Abbottsford through the courtesy of the 
Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, to whom this edition is 
dedicated. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever made 
of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open 
page; the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful 
natural tint. The volume will be a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 volumes, issued 
at the rate of about 2 volumes per month, at $2.50 
per volume. 

Also, 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made pa- 
per, with 50 additional illustrations, making a total 
of 350, and bound in half leather, gilt tops, at $5.00 
per volume. 





[EXTRACT FROM THE LONDON TIMES. ] 

“Tt would be difficult to find in these days a more 
competent and sympathetic editor of Scott than his 
countryman, the brilliant and versatile man of let- 
ters who has undertaken the task. 

** The illustrations by various competent hands are 
beautiful in themselves and beautifully executed, 
and, altogether, this edition of the Waverley Novels 
bids fair to become the classical edition of the great 
Scottish classic.” 





Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, 
page, and paper, with sample illustration, sent on 
application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. 


*.* Also, a few sets still remain unsold 
of our limited editions, uniform with above, 
of Thackeray, in 80 vols.; Dickens, 48 vols. ; 


Bulwer, 3? vols.; Victor Hugo, 30 vols. ; 


Dumas, 49 vols., which are offered at an 
advance above the original price of pub- 
lication. ¢ 











